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APPEAL TO THE HUMANITIES 
RAYMOND ENGLISH 


I. THINGS IN THE SADDLE 


1 em LITERARY INTELLECTUALS, unlike the scientific, professional or 
political intellectuals, have always been more or less unhappy, more 
or less maladjusted, and more or less conscious of failure. These con- 
ditions are vocational diseases, or the hazards of being a permanently 
depressed minority; for the literary intellectuals are distinguished from 
other intellectuals not so much by their subject matter as by their 
techniques and instruments, which are essentially subjective and intro- 
spective, and by their influence, which is subtle, private and delicately 
emotional. Inevitably there is something vague about literature and 
the arts; they are not to be measured nor weighed in the balance; they 
are, for all their pride and glory, forever pathetically begging for 
attention, forever fearful of Time’s wallet, “wherein he puts alms for 
oblivion.” Science, medicine, the law, administration, even politics are, 
in results, practical and measurable, and in techniques, tangible and 
experimental; compared with these disciplines, literature and philos- 
ophy are nebulous and intuitive. Science is businesslike, firm, deter- 
minate; literature dwells in a world of shadowy, fragile, unpredictable 
relationships. A poet can no more compel a reader to understand him 
than a lover can bring a woman into his arms by arguments to prove 
the need for propagating the species. 

This truth is as old as literature and the arts themselves, yet it may 
be that the literary intellectuals of today — creators, critics, scholars 
and teachers — are justified in their assumption that theirs is a worse 
predicament than that of their predecessors. The complaints, the pro- 
tests, and the symptoms of persecution mania among the literary and 
humanistic intellectuals have been manifold in recent years. It is, 
perhaps, possible to isolate one or two of the prime factors in the 
neurosis of the gracious arts, although it must be remembered that 
human affairs tend to be circular or self-multiplying: to pick out the 
cause of the neglect or frustration of humane studies is not enough; 
for that neglect or frustration becomes immediately the cause of some 
further social phenomenon which in turn reacts upon humane studies, 
and so on and so on in a complex cumulative process that is beyond 
logical analysis. To indicate the points at which the decisive mistakes 
in mankind’s history were made is as impossible as to say just when 
a criminal began to be criminally inclined or to identify the precise 
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moment at which a business enterprise started on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. In short, the distressing predicament of the humane studies 
is a phenomenon to be examined in humanistic terms: terms, that is, 
of intuition, and of impalpable and unclassifiable factors of human 
nature, which is endlessly mutable and elastic, capable of vast achieve- 
ment and of appalling failure. With this caution, certain specific 
troubles of our time may be diagnosed. 

The first stumbling block of the literary intellectuals today is social 
democracy: the existence, that is, of a powerful, naive and only partly 
educated reading public. Such an audience, it is claimed, corrupts 
the artist, who must choose between the epitaphs, ‘“‘Caviare to the 
general” and “Best seller. R.I.P.”” The dilemma certainly exists, but 
it is not unprecedented. Democracy, in the very general sense of the 
word, seems always to bring an ineffectual revolt of the intellectuals. 
The situations which brought Platonic and Neo-Platonic reactions 
in the fourth century B.C. and the third and fourth A.D. are paralleled 
in our time by the conditions which called forth the protests of Henry 
Adams, Matthew Arnold and the many esotericisms of the twentieth 
century. 

The conservatism, the sturdy timidity, the resentment of new ideas, 
of criticism and of experiment which mark a democratic people are 
evident to the shallowest observer. They may be read in every newspaper 
and popular magazine; they may be seen in almost every film; they 
may be observed even in the numerous well-intentioned societies which 
exist to prevent the expression of disagreeable sentiments on subjects 
ranging from the American Indians to the bankers or the Roman 
Catholic Church. Not unnaturally the artist or critic with something 
new to say or a new way of saying it turns away in disgust from the 
vulgar, cowardly banality of the society he lives in, deciding that the 
gap between truth and the public is too wide to be bridged. 

The unsatisfactoriness of a popular audience is only part of the 
trouble to which humane letters are prone today. The threat is intensi- 
fied as never before by the hurrying advance of science, technical 
progress, material comforts and “‘labor-saving” devices. It is not merely 
that radio, films, television, pictorial weeklies, tabloid journals, digests 
of digests, and “comic” books make intellectual effort of any sort less 
and less needful or attractive; it is rather that these developments are 
symptoms of deeper evils. Those evils appear to be rooted in the crass 
materialism of the time. Physical comforts, wealth; display, and the 
distribution of property widely through society are not in themselves 
evil things, but when they become the ends of man’s existence, when 
every technical advance creates a new and hitherto unwanted contrap- 
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tion for the possession of which men feel themselves compelled to 
work and plan and go into debt, then indeed “things are in the saddle, 
and ride mankind.” The Old Man of the Sea, fitted with mechanical 
spurs, is upon our shoulders: he looks like a cross between Henry Ford 
and Karl Marx. 

The effects of these developments have been on the whole inimical 
to the good life as conceived in any humane terms. A mind rendered 
restless and dissipated by mercenary ambition, by watching the stock- 
market, by concern for the next rise in prices or wages, by fear of 
the next depression, and by the problem of payments due on mortgages 
and hire-purchases is not the sort of mind that is capable in its leisure 
of contemplation, selfless thought, and the dialectic of ideas. Such a 
mind—and it is apparently the average successful mind in America 
today—is unfitted for an additional voluntary effort greater than the 
passive reception of familiar platitudes. 

The trouble is not in forms of economic and social organization; 
it is in the attitude of men towards the business of living. The fabric 
of contemporary socialist and even communist thought and action is 
woven even more fully than capitalism of mere materialism. Physical 
comfort, bigger and better industrial production, and the competition 
for power and prestige are the aims of socialism wherever it appears, 
and socialism, moreover, carries a stage further than political and 
educational democracy the reduction of effective cultural activity to 
the plane of the lowest common denominator. The outlook is generally 
dreary. Somehow or other men’s minds have been diverted from the 
unselfish love of goodness, truth and beauty, and from the desire and 
pursuit of the whole. 

Here, then, are two principal elements which produce defeatism 
in the literary, humane studies at the present time: on the one hand, 
democracy and its concomitant, a tyrannical and half-educated reading 
public, and on the other, a materialistic and exhaustingly competitive 
society. These things are exaggerated in turn by the failure of the 
humane studies to reassert themselves. 

No doubt many additional factors have contributed to the present 
predicament. The monstrous hypertrophy of scientific knowledge and 
techniques, producing powers beyond the control of human judgment; 
the protracted economic, ideological and international crisis of the 
twentieth century, unparalleled perhaps since the decline of Rome; 
or the recent resurgence of intolerance and cruelty which our Victorian 
forefathers thought had been eliminated from human affairs; these 
are a few of the factors which are often adduced in explanation of 
our troubled condition. 
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All these, however, are merely evidences of the general failure 
of the intellect, and especially the humanely-trained intellect, to take 
its rightful place as the guide or balance wheel in human life. It is 
not fantastic to suggest that the recovery of purpose and confidence 
among the creative and sympathetic exponents of the humanities is one 
of the essential conditions of a general recovery of stability and sanity 
in the world as a whole. Humility, faith in certain ideals, sensitive 
and cautious judgment based on wide observation, wide learning and 
a subtle consciousness of the complexity of life: these are the qualities 
markedly absent from our societies; and these, assuredly, can be 
reimplanted only by the efforts of those who have learned them. Those 
who have learned, however, will be impotent propagandists unless they 
acquire also a consciousness of purpose and of social responsibility. 


Il. THE Roap Not TAKEN 


It is necessary at this point to examine the internal failure of the 
humanities; for their fault is not entirely in the stars. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the literary intellectuals in the United 
States are at present passing through a phase of heightened awareness 
of their predicament, a phase similar to that experienced by the intel- 
lectuals of Europe in the 1930’s. Thus, the principal generalizations 
in the following brief analysis may be drawn from the facts of Ameri- 
can experience. There is a further justification for such an approach 
in the simple fact that the United States is the dominant power in 
the world. America is, for good or ill, the nerve center whose reactions 
govern the world, and if the intellectual guardians of America fail in 
their responsibilities the repercussions of that failure will not be limited 
to the continental United States. 

The weakness of the literary intellectuals in general may be traced 
back to the original fallacies of the Romantic movement, with all its 
individualistic eccentricity, its Rousseau-Byron-Baudelaire-Poe extrava- 
gances, and its vision of the lonely and uncomprehended poet. The 
Romantic Revolution was, of course, a healthy and vigorous impulse 
in itself, but it grew into a myth and a hypnotic influence from which 
modern literateurs have never quite emancipated themselves. It led 
directly into literary irresponsibility, ‘art for art’s sake,” the concept 
épater le bourgeois, and the vast sentimental illusion that has made 
the abnormal the interesting, established the lyric poem as the poetic 
norm, and divorced literature and the humanities from their previous 
allies, history, political speculation and economic analysis. No doubt 
it was unfortunate that these latter disciplines were infected with the 
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fallacious idea that they were sciences at the very time when literature 
caught the notion that it was something inspirational and aloof from 
social responsibilities or the rules of logic, tradition and experience. 
Whatever the original complex of unfortunate circumstances may have 
been, the tragic fact remains that a gulf has opened up between 
certain disciplines and creative intellectual activities whose value de- 
pends largely on their mutual influences, relationships and cross-ferti- 
lization. 

Even today the teacher of “literature” and literary history, while 
paying lip-service to the social historians, is prone to emphasize in 
his teaching the purely “aesthetic,” or the autonomous and subjective 
values, in the particular literary work with which he is concerned. 
If asked what the use is of such an approach to literature, he will 
probably reply that it inculcates or cherishes sensibility and emotion 
in the student, that it helps the student to understand himself and 
to make smooth adjustments in his own personality, or perhaps that 
in understanding fully an author’s meaning one learns to understand 
one’s fellow men. These are good reasons, but they remain tinged 
with the egocentric complacency of the Romantic Movement; they 
maintain too firmly the barrier between the intuitive (or the sensitive 
or emotional) aspect of life and the logical, deductive or argumentative 
aspects; they fail, too, to maintain that consciousness of moral re- 
sponsibility which characterizes any great literature but the romantic. 
To feel deeply and sympathetically is worse than useless, if such emo- 
tions are unconnected with the disciplines of balanced thought, yet 
the Romantic individualistic fallacy, which still looms large in human- 
istic studies, takes the emotional spasm as the reflex-test of literary 
excellence. 

To some extent the cult of esotericism today is not merely revulsion 
against the average reader; it is also, though it may call itself anti- 
Romantic, influenced unconsciously by Romantic conceptions of the 
role of the poet. This diagnostical detail is not, however, central to 
the present problem; certainly the rationalization of the withdrawal 
of the professors (academic and others) of humane letters from the 
hubbub of the market place is strongly argued on the grounds of the 
stupidity and unresponsiveness of a democratic audience. “There are 
in the United States not more than eight thousand people worth writ- 
ing for,” said a distinguished literary figure some eighteen months ago, 
and indeed there is something in the remark. 

Yet it may be that the trouble is not so much in democracy as in 
the hurry and strain and nervousness that men have evolved as a way 
of life. As for democracy, a broader sense of history — a truly humane 
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understanding — would help those who condemn the great reading 
public for its conservatism and timidity to understand that these quali- 
ties are the very ones that make political democracy possible. They 
are the inevitable characteristics of a strong and peaceful democracy, 
and the literary artist, unless he is prepared to jettison the whole con- 
cept of political, constitutional democracy, must either make terms 
with them, or accept the role of a bird of passage in a dreary world. 
That many have chosen the role of detachment has been responsible 
in part for the intensification in the democratic peoples of the very 
qualities which the literary intellectual resents, and which he alone 
can judiciously temper. 

The teacher, writer or student who refuses the challenge of his 
society, will, if he is truly interested in his subject, which is man, find 
no escape from his own conscience. His task is not merely to express 
something but to convey it, to carry conviction and influence to others, 
to lead the thought and discussion of his generation. If he renounces 
this duty, he cannot but be guiltily aware that he has abdicated his 
function. He cannot avoid the knowledge that he has drifted into a 
policy of isolationism, that is, like all isolationism, selfish, barren, 
Narcissistic and ultimately defeatist. Here we touch, and can do no 
more than touch, on that phenomenon so much commented on in the 
twentieth century: the “treason of the clerks,” the treason of the 
élite, the withdrawal and escapism of the intellectuals, the submerg- 
ence of the “creative minority,” or whatever else it has been called. 
There is no need to emphasize the obvious fact that intellectual leaders 
who fail to lead must suffer, as must also those who need to be led; 
the resulting neurosis on the one side and chaotic apathy on the other 
have their inevitable nemesis. The political isolationist is liable to 
appear suddenly as the advocate of preventive, atomic war. What 
role is reserved for the intellectual isolationist? ‘Those, whose teeth 
are too rotten to bite, are best, of all others, qualified to revenge that 
defect with their breath.” 

After all this, it is reasonable to ask how the intellectuals can resume 
their rightful role, things being as they are. The question is one that 
should be addressed primarily to the rank-and-file of the intellectual 
army: the teachers in elementary schools, high schools, and universi- 
ties and colleges. In the colleges and universities the social observer 
meets with a strange paradox; for here, in a certain sense, the academic 
intellect has come to terms so completely with its society that it has 
all but surrendered unconditionally. 

One of the two basic factors responsible for the present predicament 
of the literary and humane studies is, it has been suggested, the mental 
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pattern of hurry, competition and materialism which leaves men with- 
out taste or energy for the things of the spirit. This factor might con- 
ceivably be corrected by educational forces; but, in fact, in the United 
States, higher education is geared to the same motives and mental atti- 
tudes as are business and industry. The college student is loaded with 
divergent courses of study which dissipate his mind while at the same 
time encouraging hurried, competitive and mercenary absorption of 
learning. The student’s inner eye must forever be fixed on his “grade” 
in the course, just as the eye of the business executive must never 
waver from the ultimate profit of the enterprise. Should the student, 
attracted by a fragrant by-path of learning, turn and follow for sheer 
love a gracious thought, a bright idea, or a challenging problem, the 
effects of his digression may be as devastating to his college career as 
the temporary aberration of a production or personnel manager may 
be to the credit-rating of his enterprise. 

So do the guardians of the citadel of the spiritual and intellectual 
heritage of mankind betray the watch-towers they hold. Diversify the 
courses; examine for factual, memorized knowledge; give as many lec- 
tures as possible and enforce attendance with factory-precision; make 
use of “objective” tests: such are the instructions of the wardens of 
the ramparts. It need be no matter of shocked surprise if the average 
college graduate goes out into the world of business and politics and 
Rotary clubs lacking any deep respect for the speculations and glories 
of the inquiring mind, and prepared to be as dissipated and jaded in 
a restless competitive society as he was in two or three or four lectures 
a day, with text-books and smatterings of great thoughts, and the 
dyspeptic jolt of a “quizz” in biology on Monday and seven objective 
questions on Paradise Lost on Tuesday to keep him in training for 
the empty fullness of life that lies ahead. Here, surely, is another 
inner failure of the intellectual leaders. 

It is pre-eminently the duty of the humane studies to bring back 
into education a sense of proportion and purpose. This will scarcely 
be achieved by maudlin lamentations over the invasion of education 
by the instructors in techniques, but rather by setting the house of the 
humanities in order and by giving real meaning and delight to those 
studies which are concerned with the endless adventure of mankind. 
It is, unfortunately, a fact that the humanities in higher education 
have felt themselves compelled to imitate the teaching and examining 
techniques essentially suited to experimental or technical subjects, 
yet it is painfully obvious that five hours of lecturing devoted to 
American literature or to the history of the Renaissance or to the 
philosophy of Plato are not comparable in value, or effort, to five 
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hours’ instruction in a laboratory science or in the operation of a 
hair-waving machine. There is something radically wrong in an aca- 
demic system which tries to weigh educational achievements of utterly 
different kinds in the same balance of a “credit-hours” system. 

This, unfortunately, is the yoke to which the humanities have bowed 
their necks, in attempting to compete on the same terms as those dis- 
ciplines involving more technical and factual equipment. While pro- 
testing against the inroads made by technical studies, the humanities 
have accepted the educational standards of those studies. Even in 
graduate studies and research, techniques suited to science and to 
“practical” training have imperceptibly been transferred to the hu- 
manities and to the social sciences which are not really sciences at all. 
“Empirical tests,” statistics, and the pursuit of “facts” for their own 
sake replace the effort at broad understanding and personal, subtle, 
lucid exposition of important matters. It is a fact that even in the 
true sciences the greatest advances have seldom been made as the 
result of research for its own sake, but it may still be legitimately 
argued that in such sciences pure research is profitable in itself. In 
the humanities, however, research that becomes an end in itself can 
be disastrous in its long-term effects; the same is probably true of his- 
tory, and possibly of economics, political science and sociology. Human 
nature is not measurable, consistent or predictable: if it ever becomes 
so the humanities will be properly abolished. 

A certain amount of dry-as-dust research is no doubt essential even 
in the humanities, but to assume that a good teacher of literature will 
emerge as the result of research involving the computation of the 
vocabulary used by certain French poets, or that a teacher of politics 
will learn his trade by analysing public-opinion polls, is to make a 
basic error. It is also an approach to the problem guaranteed to cause 
revulsion on the part of the student, with resulting indifference on 
the part of the great people of whom the student is destined to be a 
member. To apply the tools of detailed, factual, statistical investiga- 
tion to subjects requiring imagination, sympathy and intuition is to 
connect irrelevant factors with relevant problems: it is astrology; it is 
the phlogiston theory; it is blindness in the soul. 

In a sense the trend in the humanities and social studies towards 
specialization and obscure details is not merely the consequence of a 
mistaken attempt to compete with science and technology on their 
own grounds. It is also a further example of the cult of esotericism 
which has already been noted; it is an aspect of the false assumption 
that anything which is popular, common to all men and women, and 
also generally controversial and a matter of opinion rather thar’ of 
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accurate and narrow precision, must be alien to the higher flights 
of thought and study. The effects of this error may be seen in the 
sense of impotence among the intellectual leaders of our community. 

Enough has now been said in the way of criticism of the literary 
and humanistic élite. On the whole this vital element in society has 
failed to meet the challenges of democracy, materialism and the fas- 
cination of scientific and technical progress. What needs to be done 
to correct the situation is almost too obvious to be worth discussing, 
but a few optimistic words ought to be added to this gloomy indict- 
ment. 


Ill. Towarps A REVISION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


If the literary arts and studies are to regain their necessary prestige 
in society, it is important that they should define their social func- 
tions. One of their functions is obvious: it is the production of full 
men and women, that is of men and women capable of free thought 
and free action, capable of enjoying, understanding and intelligently 
suffering the challenge of being alive. To be able to stand outside one’s 
problems, to see them as part of the human comedy and the human 
predicament, is one of the greatest of all attainments, and it cannot 
be achieved — except by geniuses — without training and study. The 
man or woman who is well-read and who takes a vivid and personal 
interest in the complex interplay of life and in the deep and often 
unanswerable questions about justice and God and the nature of 
man and his purpose, is to a considerable extent armed and defended 
against those personal psychological evils which flourish and _ prolif- 
erate in ignorance and narrowness of mind. The function of helping 
the individual to create himself is so obviously one for humanistic 
education at all levels that there is no need to elaborate the topic. 

There is, however, one important qualification to be inserted when 
we say that the concern of the humanities is the production of the 
full human personality. It is simply this: man is not merely an indi- 
vidual, he is a social animal, and when the humanities neglect the 
social aspect of man (as they are only too likely to do when divorced 
from history and political studies) they actually hinder rather than 
encourage the full development of their human material. There is, 
undoubtedly, a certain ultimate loneliness which the soul must be pre- 
pared to accept with gladness; but the lonely soul existing for its own 
private ecstasies can be an unhealthy thing. Only saints and geniuses 
can exploit it fully, and surely not even the most fanatical educator 
will claim that education can produce saints and geniuses. On the 
contrary, education, in all likelihood, is a check on such potentialities, 
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and that this should be the case is perfectly reasonable, if only because 
the world ought not to be plagued by too many people who think 
they are saints and geniuses. Education, unlike the Great God Pan, 
will not make a man into a poet, although it may help a man to love 
poetry and a poet to be a better man. 

This topic — which might be described as the essentially disciplinary 
aspect of education — is too large to enter on at this stage of the 
present argument. All that can be said is that without the disciplines 
of method, reason and responsibility the humanities become the play- 
ground of eccentric subjectivisms. The egregious Tattle in Congreve’s 
Love for Love was not altogether ridiculous when he remarked: “ ’Tis 
well enough for a servant to be bred at a university, but the education 
is a little too pedantic for a gentleman.” The consciousness of service 
is indeed at the heart of higher educational institutions; were it not, 
society would be justified in dispensing with so expensive a luxury 
as universities. 

Here the discussion brings us to the second, and — in the United 
States — sadly neglected function of the higher, humanistic education: 
the function of training leaders. A great paradox appears to emerge 
at this point; for it appears that the liberal education is after all a 
training for a career. This indeed is the case, and attempts to avoid 
such a conclusion lead only to the stultification of humanistic educa- 
tion. A little consideration will show clearly that, if the maintenance 
of the vast structure of higher education by society is capable of 
rationalization, the rationalization ought to be in social terms rather 
than in terms of personal benefits accruing to those individuals for- 
tunate enough to have the opportunity of a liberal education. As far 
as the scientific, technical and professional disciplines are concerned, 
the benefit to society is self-evident; the humane or liberal arts, how- 
ever, and the social sciences to a lesser degree, have failed in recent 
years to make their social contribution clear. This obscurity is partly 
the result of misleading premises in the humane studies themselves, 
and partly due to the inferiority complex of the humanities in a demo- 
cratic, egalitarian and materialistic society. 

Correctly understood, the function of the liberal education — of 
which the humanities are the keystone — is to provide intellectual and 
social leaders. To say this is not to maintain a philosophy of human 
inequality; rather, it is to point to the obvious fact that society is a 
unified whole, in which the parts are responsible to and for each other. 
It is also to admit that for various reasons no community can provide 
either the human material or the economic resources for a universal 
advanced education. This being the case, the responsibility for sharing 
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their privileges, that is, for guiding and criticising and bearing the 
burden of informed decision, devolves upon those whom society or 
fortune has marked out for a university career. The great social 
function of the humanities and in a lesser degree of the other academic 
disciplines is, therefore, the production of men and women who, what- 
ever their professional careers may be, will provide the core of creative 
intellectual activity and of intelligent balanced judgment in their com- 
munity. 2 

This point cannot be too much stressed in our time. If once it is 
clearly recognized the humanities and their allies, the social studies, 
will regain their rightful place in education. They will also adjust 
their educational principles in the right direction. For the qualities 
which the liberal education at its best produces are precisely those 
which a democratic, materialistic and technological society most needs. 
They might be listed for brevity’s sake as: the understanding and 
appreciation of human nature and its problems, the knowledge — both 
sympathetic and critical — of ideas, the ability to see a problem whole 
and to make a balanced judgment on it, and the wisdom that makes 
for sound decisions when unexpected problems arise. The list could 
be protracted, but these few examples are sufficient to illustrate the 
point that wide reading, a grasp of history, an exposure to varied and 
contradictory ideas and interpretations of life, a knowledge of the 
techniques of argument and intellectual organization, and a power of 
lucid and vigorous expression are the foundations on which such quali- 
ties are built. They are the foundations which the humane and social 
studies alone can provide. 

There is nothing revolutionary in these ideas about the liberal edu- 
cation; they have merely been forgotten. In the past, the liberal educa- 
tion, meaning especially a grounding in the Greek and Roman classics 
and history, with some logic and rhetoric and mathematics, was con- 
ceived specifically as the ideal training for a man who might be ex- 
pected to undertake heavy social and political responsibilities. A man 
would study these subjects for the style, the judgment, the basic stand- 
ards of comparison and proportion which they could give him. With 
some expansion and modification of the syllabus, the same point of 
view ought to dominate the humane studies and literature at the 
present day. 

If this reorientation were achieved the revival of the humanities 
and the clearing of our literary and intellectual skies would be within 
the realms of probability. The popular audience might be led from 
within by the men and women with a sense of social vocation pro- 
duced by the education they had received; the attraction of esoteri- 
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cism would fade; the educational techniques of the humanities at the 
universities would be modified to serve purposes other than those of 
the mere accumulation of knowledge; learned scholarship in the hu- 
manities and social studies might take a less pedantic and barren road. 
It might even happen that the Armed Services and the departments 
of the government would look to the colleges and universities for 
something more than mere technical experts; they might become aware 
of the fact that a good officer or a good civil servant might have 
qualities other than the ability to use logarithms or understand a 
personnel chart. There are many minor indications of a growing real- 
ization on the part of important elements in American society of the 
especial value of the liberally-educated man; but these hints must be 
taken by the educators if the potential revival of humane studies is 
to take place. ; 

Here, then, is the great hope for a renaissance of literature, specu- 
lation and the humane and social studies today. The road which was 
not taken when the challenges of democracy, materialism and science 
came must be found again. With the resurgence of a consciousness 
of social function and social responsibility, the liberal studies may take 
on new life and vigor. The reorientation of effort and purpose should 
undoubtedly begin on all fronts — that of creative literature and criti- 
cism, that of graduate work in the humanities and social studies, as 
well as in the courses of colleges and universities. Of these the under- 
graduate courses are the most important. In them leisurely reading, 
full and leisurely judgment, leisurely writing and thinking ought to 
replace the mercenary pressure and gluttony of the present system. 
In the humane studies, especially if they are to help to form the leaders 
of society, quality of understanding is infinitely more important than 
quantity of knowledge, and sound judgment more desirable than the 
mimetic agglomeration of facts or undigested ideas. One short, in- 
cisive, original paper on a literary or speculative topic, based on private 
study and showing a personal awareness of great problems, is worth 
a whole semester of predigested pabulum regurgitated in the exami- 
nation room. 

This is not a belated plea for “progressive” education or for the 
treatment of the humanities as fields for the fancy-free. On the con- 
trary, it is a plea for the application of appropriate methods of work, 
of instruction, and of graduate preparation in the humanities and social 
studies; it is a warning to the exponents of these disciplines not to 
attempt to compete with experimental sciences or technical subjects 
on terms unsuited to humane studies. Of course there will always be 
philosophers who wish to be scientific and mathematical, literary 
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experts concerned with statistics of vocabulary or the scientific measure- 
ment of phonetic qualities, and social scientists concerned with quan- 
titative and empirical tests: there is no need to declare war on such 
approaches to learning. What must be recognized is that these ap- 
proaches are not fruitful for the average student of the humanities and 
that they emphasize aspects of learning with which the humanities are 
relatively unconcerned. 

The really important decisions and judgments in life—for individuals 
as for communities—are not made on the basis of accurately measured 
facts or scientifically calculable predictions. The general and his staff 
planning an attack or making adjustments in the course of a campaign, 
the man or woman deciding on marriage, or divorce, or adjustment to 
some difficult situation, the statesman and his advisers considering the 
next steps in a diplomatic negotiation, the doctor prescribing a course 
of treatment with an eye to the temperament and general outlook of 
his patient, or the voter wondering how to cast his ballot, these are 
a few examples of the activities which depend for success upon the 
sense of antecedent probability, upon trained intuitive observation, and 
upon broad and sympathetic understanding. To these types of decisions 
scientific knowledge and statistical information are essential but sub- 
servient; in the man responsible for making the decision the qualities 
required are preeminently those which the humanistic education in its 
true sense will provide. A man who has learned how to study, think 
about, and write and talk intelligently about controversial and inter- 
pretative human problems, will seldom be at a loss when faced with 
new problems involving human nature and human potentiality. He 
may make wrong decisions; but he will surely not feel himself utterly 
helpless in contact with clashing imponderables; rather he will recognize 
the difficulty of his situation as part and parcel of the long and fasci- 
nating struggle of mankind to live rightly and make subtle distinctions, 
and he will think, as he wrestles with his problem, “I have been here 
before: Tolstoy was here, Shakespeare was here, Plato was here—or, 
perhaps, Athenian democracy was here, or the American Revolution- 
ists.” 

All of this seems so obvious that one sometimes wonders how 
the literary and humane and social studies have ever drifted into 
their present state of self-doubt and internal confusion. They are the 
very guardians of the Spirit of Man, the coherent if often ambiguous 
expression of man’s yearnings, achievements, dilemmas and failures, 
and above all they are a permanent challenge to every man or woman 
inviting them, as long as life lasts, to read, to think, and to face new 
and old ideas with critical, appreciative and balanced understanding. 
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Here, in its simplest terms, is a program and purpose for teachers and 
students, writers and critics, and men and women with the sense 
of responsibility upon them: 


One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown, 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 


The verse is hackneyed, and a trifle extravagant, but, even in the epoch 
of atomic bombs and dialectical materialism, it goes to the heart of the 
matter. 


STRANGERS GONE 


Somewhere a train blows farewells to the night 
And men I never knew will soon be gone 

By dark leave-takings out of mind and sight 
Toward destinations chance has bent them on; 


Why should the many men I never knew, 


The farewell train compel so sad a sense? 


Only that they were here, and of the few 


Whom chance had preordained to travel hence. 


J. S. MoopEY 
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ALICE AMONG THE PROFESSORS 
DORIS BENARDETE 


F* REASONS we do not have to discuss, all children are born into a 
world of adults. Lewis Carroll’s fantasy Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, which can be considered on many levels, is a clear and 
startling depiction of the world as a child finds it about her. When 
Alice was a little girl, children were meant to be seen and not heard. 
Those who laid down the law constituted the adult world into which 
children were born. With the power to exercise control over the 
newcomers, the adults never modified their attitude toward their rules 
of behavior: they had one code for themselves and an altogether 
different one for youngsters. While requiring order and submissive- 
ness from children, the grown-ups made no effort to restrain them- 
selves in any way. What is worse, they behaved toward children who 
blundered into their paths in an arrogant, unreasonable way. 

If we once realize that there is but one child in the book (the baby 
is not a child but a pig), we see that every one she meets is a grown- 
up. The faces of these grown-ups resemble those of frogs, caterpillars 
(do they have faces?), rabbits, mice, and so on. If you have ever 
looked at yourself, or better still at others, through a distorting 
mirror or, better still, a mirror held upside down (you can do it by 
setting a mirror on a table as a center piece and then looking at your 
friends seated opposite as they are reflected in the glass), you will 
see at once that Carroll is not exaggerating when he shows us Alice’s 
adults as odd-looking creatures: for they are odd to her. As she 
looks up at them, the child sees their faces upside down. 

Now the grown-ups Alice meets in her peculiar adventures are 
rude, officious, vulgar, and above all pedagogic. No matter how ill- 
bred or ill-educated they are, every adult who comes into Alice’s world 
acts as if by his being an adult he has not only the ability but also, 
and perhaps especially, the right to teach the child. Hence, whoever 
comes along undertakes to set the child right either by telling her 
what to do or by asking her questions. The frightened child often 
finds she has lost her tongue. And no wonder— 


“Give your evidence,” said the King; “and don’t be nervous, or I’ll have you 
executed on the spot” (139). 





1. Numbers in parentheses refer to pages in the Modern Library edition of Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, n.d. 239 
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Unfortunately, with the self-assumed pedagogic privilege goes also 
a complete disregard for the rights and the personality of the child 
to be taught. At the same time, then, that Alice is being taught or 
directed by the adults she meets, she is pushed about, scolded, abused 
in every possible way short of murder. Perhaps the worst abuse is the 
utter indifference to the child’s queries. If Alice is answered at all, 
she is answered incorrectly or misleadingly because the perverse adults 
she meets are always concentrating on a particular word or a particular 
sound of a word and then going off on a tangent not at all connected 
with her question. The child, having been taught obedience and 
docility to adults, is naturally misled and confused. 

There are three values which Alice’s “professors” emphasize above 
others. These are: preciseness of expression, good manners, and an 
awareness of her place in their world. While insisting that she express 
herself with clarity and distinctness, they themselves often say the 
craziest things. When confronted by the little gir_—who in her dream 
dares to say the things she would not in her conscious world have 
said, they always defend themselves as right and show her up for a 
fool. Similarly, while insisting that she abide by the rules—their rules 
—of good behavior, they themselves are guilty of the crudest vulgari- 
ties. Yet when the child, free in her dream world from her ordinary 
repressions, points out any discrepancy in their conduct, she is severely 
rebuked and put in her place. And here we come to the third of the 
important lessons she must learn: her place in an adult world which 
is hostile to her. There are no real friends for her in this adult world. 
It appears that the grown-ups she meets resent her intrusion as though 
by her very appearance she is challenging their right to position and 
power. In her real every-day world the child was probably so hurt 
and confused by this pushing around that she could not discern the 
nature of her environment; but in the dream world she has escaped 
to, she sees with extraordinary vision, perhaps only the vision of a 
child, how inadequate and insecure her mentors are. This under- 
standing gives her the strength and the power to protest and to rebel 
and finally free herself from their control. 

There are no other children in the book. Such children as the 
Canary’s and the Crab’s are no more than adjuncts of their parents. 
Alice keeps looking for a little girl to play with. “I am so very tired 
of being all alone here!” (39). She is lost. She is confused. She is 
lonely, and she begins to cry. She cries a great deal, and she wishes 
much of the time that she were not a child. If she were an adult, 
if she were big, she would not have to go to lessons; perhaps she too 
could assert herself then, and not be pushed around; perhaps, Callooh! 
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Callay! some day she would be the one to push others around. Lewis 
Carroll nowhere plainly suggests that Alice longs to grow up for this 
reason; this privilege of maturity is not her main goal at all. But the 
child longs to be free of teachers. Yet at times Alice plays at being 
professor to herself. The little girl having no one to talk to, always 
fearful of being scolded or abused by those with power, develops 
into two little girls, and one of the two serves as mentor when no 
other is present: 


She generally gave herself very good advice (though she very seldom followed 
it), and sometimes she scolded herself so severely as to bring tears into her 


eyes... (33). 


Knowing only the world of adults, antagonistic and disagreeable 
though it be, the child dares not escape from it entirely: where would 
she go? 

The teachers of Alice’s real world (her governess, her parents, their 
friends) probably stressed words instead of ideas. At any rate they 
impressed words and not ideas upon her absorbing mind. And the 
words the little girl learned she apparently used to impress people 
wtih, after repeating them to herself over and over again, probably 
getting as much pleasure out of saying. the words as a child sucking 
a lollypop. She thus acquired a vocabulary long before she got under- 
standing; she “had not the slightest idea what Latitude was, or Longi- 
tude either, but she thought they were nice grand words to say” (27). 
The names of the subjects the Mock Turtle studied at school bear a 
striking resemblance to familiar fundamentals: “Reeling and Writhing” 
and “the different branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Distraction, 
Uglification, and Derision. . . . Mystery, ancient and modern, with 
Seaography: then Drawling . . .” (122-123). It is easy to understand 
how the child mixes up her words, for they sound alike to her. 
Memorizing words without awareness of their reference, the good 
child knows that the way to avoid scolding or worse punishment 
is to do as she is expected to do. “No, it’ll never do to ask” (28). 
Vocabulary was not the only thing acquired by rote memory. “. . . with 
all her knowledge of history, Alice had no very clear notion how long 
ago anything had happened” (41). But if she ventures to ask, she 
is humiliated as when she asks the Mock Turtle why his teacher 
was called Tortoise — 
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“We called him Tortoise because he taught us [the pun is lost if the r in the 
creature’s name is pronounced],” said the Mock Turtle angrily. “Really you 
are very dull!” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself for asking such a simple question,” 
added the Gryphon; and then they both sat silent and looked at poor Alice, 
who felt ready to sink into the earth. . . (121). 
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The bright little Alice has in the course of her few years begun to 
read some didactic literature, to which she was of course directed by 
those who knew just what was good for her. She 


. . . had read several nice little stories about children who had got burnt, and 
eaten up by wild beasts, and other unpleasant things, all because they would 
not remember the simple rules their friends [sic] had taught them: such as, 
that a red-hot poker will burn you if you hold it too long; and that, if you 
cut your finger very deeply with a knife, it usually bleeds; and she had never 
forgotten that, if you drink much from a bottle marked “poison,” it is almost 
certain to disagree with you, sooner or later (31). 


Thus the docile child develops fears of the world in general and an 
accumulation of words that fascinate her without conveying a particle 
of meaning. 

There must have been times when the little girl tried to tell her 
parents and teachers something of what went on in her mind. One 
way of shutting her up must have been the way used with some success 
by the Mouse: “As if I would talk on such a subject! Our family 
always hated cats: nasty, low, vulgar things! Don’t let me hear the 
name again!” (41). For “cats” substitute anything at all against which 
a Victorian prejudice existed; in an age when children, if they had 
a bellyache, had to say their “little Mary” hurt, could anything be 
talked about? 

In the clarity of her dream the little girl can see that what makes 
the grown folks irritable with her is their own discomfort. The animals 
when they gather in the pool of tears are “all dripping wet, cross, and 
uncomfortable” (44). And it is not long before a dispute arises 
between one of them and the child, the Lory stopping Alice with 
“I’m older than you, and must know better” (44). This old chestnut 
- is of course the crux of the power of the grown-ups. With clear chiid- 
eyes Alice can see how silly some of their behavior is, as when after 
the caucus-race prizes are awarded (all obtained by ransacking the 
child’s pockets). She knows that she cannot possibly laugh at the 
adults because they would never see her point of view; they are solemn 
and limited and can see no further than their noses: it is their view 
of the world that is distorted, not the child’s, for they cannot see them- 
selves as the child sees them. She knows that they are very, very 
sensitive, and she has to guard her tongue. “But you’re so easily 
offended, you know!” (51). Besides, she has already learned that by 
emulating those about her she is most likely to be tolerated and un- 
molested. 
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The grotesque relations between adults and their offspring, especially 
when manners were involved, are shown when 


. an old Crab took the opportunity of saying to her daughter, “Ah, my 
dear! Let this be a lesson to you never to lose your temper!” “Hold your 
tongue, Ma!” said the young Crab, a little snappishly. ““You’re enough to try 
the patience of an oyster!” (51). 


It is unlikely that in her every-day world Alice ever heard any child 
speak thus, but it is likely that many a child must have desired to 
do so. And when on occasion Alice expresses herself at all, no matter 
how innocuously, she finds her 


. speech caused a remarkable sensation among the party. Some of the birds 
hurried off at once: one old Magpie began wrapping itself up very carefully, 
remarking, “I really must be getting home: the night-air doesn’t suit my throat!” 
[From how many must the child have heard this complaint!] And a Canary 
called out in a trembling voice, to its children, “Come away, my dears! It’s 
high time you were all in bed!” On various pretexts they all moved off, and 
Alice was soon left alone. ... And... poor Alice began to cry again, for she 
felt very lonely and low-spirited (52). 


No wonder she longs to grow up and leave her child-life behind her; 
more than once she says, “I do hope it’ll make me grow large again, 
for really I’m quite tired of being such a tiny little thing!” (55). And 
after she grows too large to get out of the room she is in, she thinks 
that perhaps she’ll not change any more. 


“But then . . . shall I never get any older than I am now? That’ll be a comfort, 
one way—never to be an old woman—but then—always to have lessons to 
learn! Oh, I shouldn’t like that!” (56). 


One of the most important of the “professors” Alice encounters 
is the Caterpillar smoking a hookah while seated upon a mushroom. 
Despite his small stature (or because of it) he exhibits great disdain 
when the child addresses him. 


“You!” said the Caterpillar contemptuously. “Who are you?” 

. Alice felt a little irritated at the Caterpillar’s making such very short 
remarks, and she drew herself up and said, very gravely, “I think you ought 
to tell me who you are, first.” 

“Why?” said the Caterpillar (65). 


The Caterpillar typifies the adults in Alice’s world: when she asks a 
question he challenges her, yet he expects her to respond to his inquiries 
without hesitation. The Caterpillar being particularly annoying, Alice 
turns away from him. 
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“Come back!” the Caterpillar called after her. “I’ve something important to 
say!” 

This sounded promising, certainly. Alice turned and came back again. [She 
is after all a well-trained docile little girl.] 

“Keep your temper,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Ts that all?” said Alice, swallowing down her anger as well as she could (66). 


Now in the real world of the real Alice there must have been many 
occasions when she was told to “keep her temper” but never one when 
she would have attempted to talk back as now in her dream. In her 
dream world, however, adults employ the same kind of double talk 
as in her real world. They snatch at common clichés used by every one 
and confuse the child, as when Alice says simply 


*,.- one doesn’t like changing so often, you know.” 

“T don’t know,” said the Caterpillar. 

Alice said nothing: she had never been so much contradicted in all her life 
before, and she felt that she was losing her temper. . . . And she thought 
to herself, “I wish the creatures wouldn’t be so easily offended” (70-71). 


The emphasis upon clear speech and clear thinking is brought out 
again in Alice’s encounter with the perpetual tea-drinkers. (To the 
real Alice it must have appeared that adults were always drinking 
tea — and arguing. Now and then an adult fell asleep from bore- 
dom.) It is the cliché again which they utilize to attack the child. 


‘ 


‘,.. you should say what you mean,” the March Hare went on. 

“T do,” Alice hastily replied; “at least—at least I mean what I say—that’s the 
same thing, you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. “Why, you might just as well say 
that ‘I see what I eat’ is the same thing as ‘I eat what I see’!” 

“You might just as well say,” added the March Hare, that ‘I like what I get’ 
is the same thing as ‘I get what I like’!” 

“You might just as well say,” added the Dormouse ... , “that ‘I breathe when 
I sleep’ is the same thing as ‘I sleep when I breathe’!” (92). 


Alice tries her best to parry wits with the mad party only to be called 
“stupid” by the Hatter who retorts, when Alice blunderingly says, 
“T don’t think—,” “Then you shouldn’t talk” (99). 

No sooner does the child escape as it were from the fussy Caterpillar 
than she meets the Pigeon who like many grown-ups she has known 
accuses her of being a liar: “ ‘I can see you’re trying to invent some- 
thing! . . . A likely story indeed!’ said the Pigeon, in a tone of the 
deepest contempt. . .” (74). And at parting, “ ‘Well, be off, then!’ 
said the Pigeon in a sulky tone .. .” (75). The grown-ups are super- 
sensitive; they abuse the child in every possible way and then sulk. 
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They never make clear what angers or annoys them, and the child 
remains in the dark as to how to get along with them: when she 
is in their presence she is abused for hurting their feelings; when she 
tries to apologize they go off in a huff and leave her alone. She is not 
happy with them, and she is not happy without them. 

A short time later Alice gets an opportunity to engage in conver- 
sation with the Cheshire-Cat who is an extraordinary logician. (Are 
not all her professors logicians?) 


“Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to go from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,” said the Cat. 

“TI don’t much care where—,” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said the Cat. 

“so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an explanation. 

“Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you only walk long enough.” 

“. . What sort of people live here?” 

“In that direction,” the Cat said ..., “lives a March Hare. Visit either you 
like: they’re both mad.” 

“But I don’t want to go among mad people,” Alice remarked. 

“Oh, you can’t help that,” said the Cat: “we’re all mad here. I’m mad. You’re 
mad.” 

“How do you know I’m mad?” said Alice. 

“You must be,” said the Cat, “or you wouldn’t have come here.” 

Alice ... went on: “And how do you know that you’re mad?” 

“To begin with,” said the Cat, “a dog’s not mad. You grant that? ... Well, 
then, . . . you see a dog growls when it’s angry, and wags its tail when it’s 
pleased. Now I growl when I’m pleased, and wag my tail when I’m angry. 


Therefore I’m mad” (86-87). 


Less extraordinary but no less professorial is the logic of the March 
Hare and the Hatter. The Hatter’s watch has been out of order for 
some time, and the March Hare has done his best to repair it by apply- 
ing butter. 


“IT told you butter wouldn’t suit the works!” . . 

“It was the best butter,” the March Hare meekly replied. 

“Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well,” the Hatter grumbled: “you 
shouldn’t have put it in with the bread-knife” (91-92). 


Another instance of the tea-drinkers’ logic is this: 


“Take some more tea,” the March Hare said to Alice. . 

“T’ve had nothing yet,” Alice replied in an offended tone: “‘so I can’t take 
more.” 
[Alice can out-professor the professors sometimes. ] 

“You mean you can’t take less,” said the Hatter: “it’s very easy to take more 
than nothing.” 

“Nobody asked your opinion,” said Alice [probably echoing a remark she has 
heard time and again in her waking world]. 
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“Who’s making personal remarks now?” the Hatter asked triumphantly [an- 
other echo of perhaps a thought never spoken by the child] (97). 


Shortly afterward Alice says, 


“T think you might do something better with the time . . . than wasting it... .” 

“If you knew Time as well as I do;” said the Hatter, “you wouldn’t talk about 
wasting it. It’s him.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” said Alice. 

“Of course you don’t!” the Hatter said, tossing his head, contemptuously. “I 
dare say you never even spoke to Time!” 

“Perhaps not,” Alice cautiously replied; “but I know I have to beat time 
when I learn music.” 

“Ah! That accounts for it,” said the Hatter. “He won’t stand beating. Now 
if you only kept on good terms with him, he’d do almost anything you liked 
with the clock . . .”(94). 


When Alice tries to understand a problem, she is immediately 
squelched. ‘‘ ‘Suppose we change the subject,’ the March Hare inter- 
rupted, yawning. ‘I’m getting tired of this’” (96). 

If she talks she is rebuked for being impertinent; if she does not talk 
she is rebuked for thinking: 


“You’re thinking about something, my dear, and that makes you forget to talk. 
I can’t tell you just now what the moral of that is, but I shall remember it 
in a bit.” 

“Perhaps it hasn’t one,” Alice ventured to remark. 

“Tut, tut, child!” said the Duchess. “Everything’s got a moral, if only you can 
find it” (113-114). 


And whenever the Duchess finds the moral it is so completely off the 
mark that Alice can see no connection. ‘“ ‘How fond she is of finding 
morals in things!’ Alice thought to herself” (114) as many a child 
must have thought of his elders during the reign of good Queen 
Victoria. Not only does the Duchess scold Alice for “thinking” but 
she punishes her by digging her bony chin into Alice’s shoulder. 


“T’ve a right to think,” said Alice sharply. .. . 
“Just about as much right,” said the Duchess, “as pigs have to fly .. .” (116). 


The Duchess obviously represents the female of the professorial species. 
She is unkind to her baby (whom she calls “pig” and who turns into 
a pig: the term “pig” clearly representing the mother’s or the nurse’s 
disgust at the child’s needs, and her dislike of attending to them), 
arrogant in a stupid way, and brusque. 


“I didn’t know that Cheshire-Cats always grinned; in fact, I didn’t know that 
cats could grin.” 
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“They all can,” said the Duchess; “and most of ’em do.” 

“T don’t know of any that do,” Alice said very politely, feeling quite pleased to 
have got into a conversation [italics mine]. 

“You don’t know much,” said the Duchess; “and that’s a fact” (81-82). 


And when Alice objects to the abuse given the baby, “ ‘If everybody 
minded their own business,’ the Duchess said, in a hoarse growl, ‘the 
world would go round a deal faster than it does’” (82). 

One of the best illustrations of the child’s relation to her teachers 
(adults generally) is shown in the chapter called “The Mock Turtle’s 
Story.” 


“Yes, we went to school in the sea, though you mayn’t believe it—” 

“T never said I didn’t!” interrupted Alice. 

“You did,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“Hold your tongue!” added the Gryphon, before Alice could speak again . . 
(121). 


When the real Alice was taught arithmetic she was set to solve 
problems that had not the remotest interest for her. In her dream 
she translates one such problem thus: In the court scene the Hatter 
thinks the tea-party began on the fourteenth of March; the March 
Hare thinks the fifteenth, and the Dormouse the sixteenth. 


“Write that down,” the King said to the jury; and the jury eagerly wrote down 
all three dates on their slates, and then added them up, and reduced the 
answer to shillings and pence (139). 


To the Queen Alice says, “ ‘How should I know?’ . . . surprised 
at her own courage. ‘It’s no business of mine’”’ (104). Generally Alice 
complains silently, “How the creatures order one about, and make 
one repeat lessons!” (131). Just like a teacher the King speaks to 
the White Rabbit: “Begin at the beginning . . . and go on till you 
come to the end: then stop” (149). Unlike Alice I shall take the 
King at his word and stop: Alice, you remember, after talking back 
to the Queen, utters the iconoclastic doctrine, “You’re nothing but a 
pack of cards!” (152) thus, like the child in “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes,” freeing herself of a nightmare of oppression and deceit by 
not only seeing through her tormentors but courageously saying so. 





BROTHER ADAM 


There’s a touch of an ancient awe 

To live in a land deep green 

And never a shovel scar. 

Where eucalyptus, oak and the giant fir 
Spread the slopes, 

No hint of the spotted clumps 

Of a squat, spare scrub. 


And the blood chants 

To the fine slow music of the words: 
Junipero Serra, Punta Concepcion, 
Sierra Madre, 

Dolores y Montalvo. 


Where strangely the sun, 
Unfulfilling of the first swift curse, 


Tissues itself 

Like a ripe fruit ina green grove 

And the palm fronds fronting the sea 

Promise the languid lands of the Southern Cross. 


But I have moods 

Which only the bleak words suit: 
Brigham, Heber, Willard, 

Or the savage strength 

Of Oquirrh, Wasatch, Utah 
Uintah and Timpanogos. 


And I have wondered. 


Did the stern old Hebrew, 
Sated with sensuous flesh and a feminine soil, 
Hunger for lean land? 


Jack H. ADAMSON 





PROBLEMS OF LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 


MARJORIE M. KIMMERLE, RAVEN I. McDAVID, JR., 
VIRGINIA GLENN McDAVID 


— A DECADE AGO it would have seemed academic to discuss the 
application of the techniques of linguistic geography to the study 
of American English in the Rocky Mountain area. At that time, 
much of the Atlantic Seaboard area of the thirteen original states 
was still unsurveyed, and only a tentative beginning had been made 
in the Great Lakes Basin. What dialect investigation was being con- 
ducted west of the Mississippi was chiefly in the form of scattered notes. 
Now, however, the situation has changed. Materials from the entire 
Atlantic Seaboard have been gathered and filed, and are ready for 
editing; by the end of the summer of 1951, the data from the North- 
Central states—the Great Lakes Basin and the Ohio Valley—should 
be in hand. The publication of the Linguistic Atlas of New England 
and of Kurath’s A Word Geography of the Eastern United States— 
an analysis of the correlation between settlement history and the distri- 
bution of vocabulary variants along the Atlantic coast—has attracted 
wide attention and stimulated the development of new techniques 
of investigation. Although research in the Gulf Coast states and 
the Lower Mississippi Valley has lagged, in the Upper Midwest the 
energy of Harold B. Allen has brought the completion of field work 
in Minnesota, Iowa, and North Dakota, with Nebraska and South 
Dakota soon to come. 

Thus it is not surprising that within the last two years Atlas work 
has been extended to the Rocky Mountain region through the interest 
of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association, the Western 
Folklore Conference, and the Rocky Mountain Speech Conference. 
In the fall of 1950, the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association 
became the official sponsor of the Rocky Mountain Atlas project. 
The University of Colorado offered summer training courses in 1950; 
Montana State College is offering similar courses in the summer of 
1951. The Council on Research and Creative Work of the University 
of Colorado gave a grant toward Linguistic Atlas work in Colorado. 
Miss Marjorie M. Kimmerle and Mrs. Etholine Aycock have nearly 
completed the field work in Colorado outside the Denver area—fifteen 
out of twenty-one proposed communities—and Donald Dickinson 
is ready to begin work in New Mexico. With work in other states 
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likely to begin next year, the time seems appropriate for discussing 
how the techniques of linguistic geography may be best applied to 
work in this new area. 


I 


Linguistic geography, as Bloomfield put it, is the study of local 
differentiation in a speech area.‘ For valid results, of course, a 
systematic examination is necessary, so that comparable data will be 
available. The framework for such systematic examination is best 
devised through a linguistic atlas—a technique of investigation first 
attempted by Wenker and Wrede in Germany and later refined by 
Gilliéron in France, by Jaberg and Jud in Italy and southern Switzer- 
land, and by Kurath in this country. Such atlases employ five basic 
procedures for getting their data: 


1. The use of a network of communities—a limited number of com- 
munities in the area under examination. The community may be a 
village, as generally in Europe, a township, as in New England, or 
a county. These communities are chosen on the basis of settlement 
history, routes of migration and trade, and cultural significance 
within the area. That is, one should include as many as possible of the 
earliest English-speaking settlements, most of the major economic 
and cultural foci (such as Denver, Cheyenne, and Salt Lake City), 
some communities settled relatively early by homogeneous groups of 
foreign origin, and some—such as Walden, Colorado—that have been 
relatively isolated from the outside, whether by geographical inacces- 
sibility or by local preference. 


2. The interviewing of selected informants, a limited number of 
natives of each of the communities under examination, chosen so as 
to represent—as nearly as possible—a cross-section of age-groups and 
culture-groups within the community. 


3. The use of work-sheets containing a limited number of specific 
items, designed to provide the basis for an adequate phonemic analysis 
—a fairly complete statement of the facts of pronunciation—and a 
cross-section of usage in grammar and vocabulary. The work-sheets 
are built around topics of ordinary conversation, such as the time of 
day, the weather, the household and furniture, the farm, tools and 
implements and vehicles, clothing, topography and roads, animals 
and calls to animals, crops, cooking, fruits and vegetables, wild life, 
trees and shrubs, family and social relations, body parts, sickness and 
death, religion and superstition, business and sports. 





1. Language (New York, 1933), p. 321. 
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4. The recording of data in a finely graded phonetic alphabet. 
Supplementary data may of course be obtained by mailed check-lists, 
or from electrical recordings; the latter are particularly valuable for 
determining stress, intonation, and juncture phenomena. 


5. The use of a trained field worker to visit the communities in the 
network, choose the informants, and conduct the interviews. Pre- 
liminary or supplementary vocabulary material may be gathered by 
mailed check-lists,? but for both grammar and pronunciation the 
interview on the spot is essential. 


No serious scholar questions the last two procedures; however, a 
number have suggested that the first three might be re-examined and 
somewhat modified for work in the Rocky Mountains and for the 
Pacific Coast, on the theory that conditions are different. Although 
no one has as yet systematically summarized these conditions, they 
seem to fall into two categories: (1) conditions typical of all American 
dialect-areas but more obvious in the Rockies than in the eastern 
part of the country; (2) conditions peculiar to the Rockies. 

Arguments concerning the first category usually start from the 
premise that the Rocky Mountain area is too recently settled for 
techniques useful in the .East to be applicable: nearly everybody 
living in a particular state was born somewhere else, most communities 
are too young to provide older-generation informants, communities 
are too mixed in origins to show the clear-cut dialect divisions one 
finds in the East, there are large settlements of foreign-language 
background, rural population is sparsely distributed, and cities have 
grown up without hinterlands—that one finds, in short, a region of 
rootless, perpetually migrating people. 

But these differences turn out to be differences of degree rather than 
of kind. An English observer once remarked that the oldest myth 
about the United States is the myth of its being a young country. 
Nevertheless, conditions of field work in any part of the United States 
are different from what one would normally find in Western Europe. 
It would be safe to go into almost any Dorsetshire or Breton village 





2. The use of a carefully devised mailed check-list—embodying items that have been shown 
to have regional patterns of distribution in the East—for making the preliminary analysis of 
a region was suggested in A. L. Davis, A Word Geography of the Great Lakes Region, 
Diss. (microfilm) U. of Michigan, 1948. Similar check-lists have been distributed by Allen 
to supplement the field work in the Upper Midwest. A check-list based -on Davis’s was 
used in Colorado for a preliminary survey, the results of which may be found in Glenn 
H. Johnson, Jr., A Dialect Study of Colorado Freshmen at the University of Colorado, 
Master’s Thesis, U. of Colorado, 1950. Similar check-lists for preliminary surveys are being 
used in Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming. The most extensive use of questionnaires 
for analyzing the dialect vocabulary of an area is that by F. G. Cassidy in Wisconsin. See 
“On Collecting American Dialect,” American Speech xxiii, 185-194 (1948). 
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and interview the oldest inhabitant as a native informant; but without 
further verification, an American field worker might run the risk 
that the oldest inhabitant of an Iowa small town was born in New 
York, Pennsylvania, or Kentucky—and even if a native of the town, 
such a person might have spent many of his formative years in another 
region. Stephen Vincent Benét aptly began his epic fragment Western 
Star (1943) with the simple statement, “Americans are always on 
the move.” The census reports for 1940 indicate that over ten per 
cent of the United States population changed their residence in the 
preceding five years. Even in some Atlantic Seaboard states one 
finds communities with no native as old as the Biblical threescore and 
ten: Old Forge, in the central Adirondacks, had no permanent settle- 
ment till the New York Central opened that section to resort travel 
in the 1890’s; Cadillac, in central Michigan, had its first settlement 
a few years earlier, in the wake of lumbering; there were almost no 
white men living on the Mesabi Range in Minnesota till the Merrits 
discovered the iron ore deposits; Atlanta, Georgia, was established 
barely early enough (1847) to get into the Civil War and Gone Wtih 
the Wind. Dialect mixture may be assumed as the rule in almost 
every American community from the very beginning, not least in New 
England.* Communities of Spanish or Navaho speakers in the South- 
west constitute the same type of problem for the student of English 
as the French in Louisiana, the Germans in Pennsylvania, or the Dutch 
and Finns in Michigan; the only difference is that the contacts of 
Spanish and Navaho speakers with speakers of English have possibly 
been less intimate and have begun more recently. Each of the states 
passed through a period of sparse rural settlement, and the pattern 
of cities in the wilderness has been typically American from the 
beginning.* The differences in physical geography and social institu- 
tions between Massachusetts and, Georgia are as great as those one 
finds between either of those states and, say, Colorado. For practical 
purposes, the Rocky Mountain area is—as far as these conditions are 
concerned—just passing through a stage through which the regions 
to the east have already passed. The linguistic geographer in the 
Rockies is therefore catching the process of dialect mixture and the 
formation of new dialect types at an earlier stage than in other areas. 

There are, however, a few differences in kind between the social 
background of the Rockies and that of regions further eastward. 
Instead of the orderly spread of settlement inland from the coast, in 








3. See Anders Orbeck, Early New England Pronunciation as Reflected in Some 17th Century 
Town Records of Eastern Massachusetts (Ann Arbor, 1927). 


4. See Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness, New York, 1938. 
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even waves or up river valleys and outward from them, settlement 
in the Rockies progressed by leap-frogging across wide areas that were 
settled later and less securely. Thus the Mormons moved from Nauvoo, 
Illinois, to Utah, and other settlers from the Mississippi Valley to 
Oregon or the Colorado foothills without leaving any permanent inter- 
vening settlements. Because of climate and soil conditions, a very large 
part of the region has never had stable subsistence agriculture, with 
a predominance of small farmers. Many communities have undergone 
the boom-and-bust cycle of speculative mining, leaving little behind.° 
Other parts have supported—and can support—only scattered ranches 
or small communities relatively isolated in mountain valleys; even agri- 
cultural communities tend to follow the pattern of factory farming, 
with a heavy dependence on migratory labor. Modern transportation 
influenced the Rocky Mountain area at an earlier date than it did the 
communities to the east, for railroads and even some motor highways 
preceded the settlement of many communities. Nevada, first state 
in the Rockies—and granted statehood as a war measure, to assure a 
majority of states favorable to the Lincoln program—was barely ad- 
mitted to the Union before the first trans-continental railroad was 
built. By the time the Rockies were settled, the system of American 
wholesale trade had developed to the point where many tools and 
implements which in the East had been made at home or in the 
village were more easily obtained commercially; consequently, one is 
likely to find trade names instead of the folk names current in the 
East. Finally, even the earliest English-speaking settlers in the Rockies 
were accustomed to public education, so that their communities had 
a rather high percentage of literacy from the start—an environment 
in which items of folk grammar might possibly not be retained. 
Thus the most significant difference between the dialect background 
of the Rocky Mountain states as a group and those to the east is that 
the culture of the English-speaking settlers in the Rockies had reached 
a definitely more complex technological level when their earliest com- 


munities were established. 





5. Such ghost communities are found in the East—Jacksonboro, Georgia, for instance, or 
Valentown, New York (less than twenty miles from Rochester and almost within sight 
of the downtown section). But in the East, ghost towns are not so familiar a feature as 
they are in the Rockies. See Muriel Wolle, Ghost Cities of Colorado (Denver, 1941) and 


Stampede to Timberline (Boulder, 1949). 


Southern Pacific completed its line from San Francisco to New Orleans in 1881, and the 
Northern Pacific its route to Portland in 1883. Additional routes were added in 1893 when 
the Great Northern finished its line to Seattle, and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
reached from Kansas City to San Diego. 

Nevada was admitted in 1864, Colorado in 1876, Montana in 1889, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming in 1890, Utah in 1896, New Mexico in 1911, and Arizona in 1912. 


6. The Union Pacific and Central Pacific met at Promontory, Utah, in May, 1869. The 
; 
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II 


These differences in the economic and educational background— 
what anthropologists might sum up as the cultural context—suggest 
that certain modifications in details of the Atlas method may be 
necessary in the Rockies. In selecting communities, one should not 
expect any community to represent as much as it did along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. We may expect to find a number of pockets, of one or two 
communities, whose usage diverges sharply from that of the neigh- 
boring communities in the network. We will be confronted with the 
problem of reconciling an adequate geographical coverage over a large 
area to the facts of recent settlement generally and sparse population 
in some sections. We will have to face the problem of relic areas in 
the spectacular manifestation of the ghost town, where the cycle of 
wilderness-and-waste to waste-and-wilderness has gone through the 
brief florid prosperity of the mining town instead of the more pro- 
tracted struggle of many small communities in New England and the 
Old South. None of this is new, since it has been faced already in 
Michigan and Minnesota; this time it must simply be faced for a whole 
area rather than for small parts. 

In Colorado we have already faced these problems and have had 
to make certain modifications. Furthermore we have also had to face 
the usual problem of insufficient funds for a completely adequate 
coverage.‘ Only twenty-one communities were chosen for Colorado 
as against forty-three for South Carolina with a third the area. But 
the numbers are not quite so disproportionate when one considers that 
the population of South Carolina is somewhat larger than that of 
Colorado, thus providing a much greater density of rural population.* 
As the accompanying map indicates, considerably more communities 
were chosen in the foothills area than in any other section of the state.° 





7. The inability of a project like the Atlas to secure sufficient funds is somewhat bewildering 
to European scholars whose countries have considered the continuation of scholarly re- 
search indispensable even during the war and the postwar reconstruction. The contrast 
between the generous support which the governments of Sweden and Norway have given 
to investigations of folk speech in those countries, and the lack of such support in this 
country, must at least seem a little odd. 


8. Colorado total population (1940 census): 1,123,296. Total area: 103,948 sq. mi. (10.8 
persons per sq. mi.). Urban population (cities over 10,000): 51% of the total population 
(50% in the foothills and only 1% on the Western Slope). Denver: 28.7% of the total 
population. 


9. The following towns were chosen on the basis of settlement history and cultural and 
economic significance: (1) Hayden, a small agricultural community in the Yampa River 
Valley, on a main highway leading into Utah. More stable than surrounding mining and 
oil towns. (2) Fruita, an old town in what was once the heart of the fruit-growing area. 
Very near Grand Junction, the most important trading center of the Western Slope. On a 
main highway leading into Utah. (3) Durango, trading center for surrounding farming 

and cattle raising country. (4) Lake City, one of the first settlements in western Colorado. 
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This is in line with Atlas practice in the East, where the communities 
chosen were much closer together along the Atlantic coast than in 
the secondary areas further inland. In Colorado the oldest English- 
speaking communities are in the foothills, which also constitute the area 
of densest population, most stable society, and greatest economic and 
cultural importance. 

Since available funds permit only a limited number of communities 
to be investigated in Colorado, large areas are inevitably untouched. 
Some of the communities, such as Hayden, Fruita, and Durango are 
about 150 miles apart. On the eastern plains, such distances may 
make little difference, for there are no geographical barriers to hinder 
communication and make one section distinct from another. But on 
the Western Slope between Hayden and Fruita is range country, quite 
different from Hayden—in a rich farming area—or Fruita, in the 
Colorado Valley fruit-growing area. Between Fruita and Durango 
and just west of Lake City is an important hard-rock mining area, 
different from Fruita and Durango and lacking communication with 
Lake City. The selection of communities includes no mountain towns 
along the Colorado and Gunnison rivers, though each of these upper 
river valleys is a distinct cultural area, and different from the lower 
fruit-growing valley near Fruita. Between Leadville and Walden is 
Middle Park, an extensive ranching, farming, and logging area. Walled 
in on all sides by high mountains, it is a distinct and separate unit. 
It would be desirable to have field investigation of communities in 





Once a hard-rock mining center. Isolated and almost abandoned by the old settlers. 
(5) Manassa, an agricultural town settled by Mormons from Utah, Georgia, and Alabama. 
In the Spanish part of the San Luis Valley. (6) Salida, on the upper Arkansas River, 
midway between the San Luis Valley and South Park. Founded when the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad was extended to the west. (7) Leadville, once the largest and most 
fabulous gold and silver camp in Colorado. (8) Walden, an almost isolated town in the 
North Platte Valley, one of the routes of migration. It has better communication with 
Wyoming than with Colorado. (9) Fort Collins, the center of the north-central Colorado 
agricultural area. Along an early route to mining camps and stone quarries. (10) Long- 
mont, a prosperous town in the sugar-beet area. Founded by the Chicago-Colorado Colony 
Company. (11) Denver, the state capitol, the most significant cultural and economic 
center. (12) Georgetown, at one time the most important silver camp in the state. 
(13) Castle Rock, mid-point between Denver and Colorado Springs, on the main foothills 
highway. (14) Colorado Springs, a cultural center. At the foot of Pike’s Peak, one of the 
first sites that attracted gold hunters. (15) Pueblo, manufacturing and trading center. 
The steel city of Colorado. (16) Florence, coal and oil town on the Arkansas River. 
(17) Trinidad, the center of a coal mining region. An old Spanish town on the Santa Fe 
Trail. (18) Lamar, a prosperous town on the Arkansas River, one of the main routes of 
migration. A center for the surrounding dry farming, irrigated farming, and stock raising 
area. (19) Limon, a shipping point for an extensive dry farming area. Founded as a rail- 
road camp. (20) Akron, a Burlington Railroad town, in the heart of a dry-farming area, 
the Dust Bowl of Colorado. (21) Julesburg, once a stopping point on the Overland Stage 
and the Pony Express route along the South Platte River, one of the main routes of 
migration. 
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these areas, but the judicious use of a check-list might help explain 
apparent anomalies in the distribution of lexical items that might be 
found by field investigation.’” 

In the East, the informants chosen for interviewing have generally 
fallen into two typical groups. To ascertain the roots of community 
speech, the field worker has attempted to interview a representative 
of the oldest living native generation—usually seventy or over—with 
a minimum of travel, reading, and formal education. To ascertain 
the normal pattern of community speech today, the field worker has 
interviewed someone in the middle-aged group (defined for Atlas 
purposes as 40 to 65), with about a high school education. Occasion- 
ally college-educated informants are interviewed. 

Manifestly some changes in the procedure for selecting informants 
will be necessary in the Rocky Mountains if the field worker is to 
obtain an accurate sampling of local speech. One obviously cannot 
find eighty-year-old native informants in communities that came into 
being about 1890: any person of that age in such a community 
inevitably spent his formative years'’ somewhere else, and thus would 
not give a true picture of local native speech. Even the rarer example 
of the child of the solitary pioneer family living in the area before the 
community came into being is open to some objection, since linguisti- 
cally such a person might be atypical in the community. 

In view of the late settlement of Colorado, it is not surprising, then, 
that it has been difficult to find natives over fifty. In 1900 only 31.8% 
of the population were natives. In the ordinary course of events, that 
percentage of natives of fifty or older is bound to have dwindled. 
But late settlement and the usual casualties do not wholly account for 
the difficulty of finding natives. Economic instability has had even 
more to do with depleting or at least shifting the native population. 





10. In addition, as Allen and Cassidy have discovered in the Upper Midwest, the use of the 
supplementary check-list enables the investigator to dig a little deeper into the speech of 
the community, and uncover somewhat more lexical variants if the community is of mixed 
origins—as most of the Rocky Mountain communities are likely to be. American Speech 
xxiii, 185-94 (1948). 

Check-lists and questionnaires cannot be sent out at random, especially in areas of 
recent and mixed settlement such as the Rocky Mountain states. Too often they get into 
the hands of people who are not natives, who have lived a great deal of their active lives 
in other areas, or whose interests and background are of the literary rather than the folk 
type. It is admittedly difficult to find the right kinds of informants by mail, when even a 
field-worker has trouble locating them. It is more economical of the investigator’s time 
and money to delay mailing out the check-list until he is sure that the informant is a 
native, is likely to be a good informant, and is willing to take time to supply the infor- 
mation. 


11. The basic speech-patterns are probably formed by the age of ten, if not earlier. It is some- 
times necessary to interview informants who were as old as five or six when they came 
to the community. But one should be wary in evaluating such informants; one should 
certainly try not to interview informants who began to talk in a sharply different dialect 
region, or who had actually commenced their schooling before migrating to the community. 
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In mining sections, either the mining camps have gone bankrupt 
and left ghost cities behind, or the miners have died young from 
pneumonia or silicosis or moved away when mines were closed during 
the depression. In dry farming areas, many farms were abandoned 
during the periods of drought and dust-storms. In fruit-growing areas, 
the hazards of inadequately controlled irrigation and insect pests like 
the coddling moth caused fruit farmers to abandon their orchards. 

But despite the difficulties arising from recent settlement and eco- 
nomic instability, the basic principle for choosing informants in any 
community must still be that they are natives of the community, at 
least in the sense that they formed their speech-patterns there. Certainly 
no one who came to the community as late as the age of eight or ten 
can be considered as representative of the speech of that community.” 
With this in mind, one will have to be content with somewhat less 
aged informants for the older group than one has found elsewhere— 
and possibly with less nearly illiterate ones; but one should still try to 
get a representative of the oldest living native generation, as little 
contaminated as possible with outside influence. Moreover, with the 
average age of the older informants no longer over seventy, but nearer 
sixty if not under, choosing second informants in their fifties will no 
longer give an adequate age-spread on the basis of which one could 
form judgments of dialect change. It would therefore seem advisable 
to lower the age of the second informants too, so that they would 
always be under fifty, and the nearer forty the better. It might also be 
desirable to have a third group of informants under thirty, if one has 
time and funds. But the informants, of whatever age or cultural group, 
must always be locally rooted.** 

The items in the field-worker’s questionnaire must likewise be re- 
considered. To what extent should items be kept from the question- 
naire used further east? To what extent must new items be added, to 
obtain an adequate picture of dialect divisions in the Rockies? Both 
of these questions can best be answered by finding the answer to a 
third: For what purpose will the data obtained from the questionnaire 


be used? 


12. The community, of course, need not be limited to the village or small town; in most of 
the rest of the country, the county has been considered the community unit. This defini- 
tion will probably be adequate for the Rockies. 





13. It has been found desirable in the Atlantic Seaboard and Great Lakes areas to ascertain 
as much as possible about the settlement history and social structure of the community 
and to know at least by name the persons who might introduce the field worker to repre- 
sentative informants—before going there to do field work. It would probably be even more 
advantageous to make such preliminary steps in the Rocky Mountain area. Of course, 
detailed county and local histories are not so often available as they are, say, in New York 
state or Chicago. Nevertheless, a careful investigation of the census figures can supply 

much of the evidence. 
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Certainly one should not force responses for items—geographical or 
cultural—which do not occur, such as the sugar maple grove in the 
Southern coastal plain, or the salt marsh in the Ohio Valley. But one 
can generally find out the absence of the item—whether from the 
terrain or from the culture—only by asking. And in a somewhat 
diversified area, of large geographical extent, one cannot be sure that 
an item which is missing in one state will be missing in all: the con- 
ditions that make for possible speech-pockets make for possible culture- 
pockets too. In general it seems advisable to include every item which 
has been productive of responses in the North-Central states and the 
Upper Midwest, except such as obviously are not a part of the physical 
environment. If the item does not provide vocabulary variants, it will 
at least provide evidence for checking on variations in pronunciation. 

The items that will be added for the Rocky Mountains might fall 
into two groups. In one group are those which the experience of 
field workers suggests might be regionally significant, but whose possible 
regional significance was discovered too late for the item to be used 
in the East. An example is the apparent Pennsylvania and Southern 
expression the road is slick, where New Englanders and York Staters 
would say the road is slippery. The other type of item is that which 
occurs widely distributed in the geography or the culture of the Rocky 
Mountain area but does not occur further east; one here thinks of such 
physical phenomena as canyons and alkali flats, or such institutions 
as the roundup. But again a caution is necessary: one must not let 
one’s enthusiasm for an institution or occupation lead him to ignore 
its possible lack of relevance for the total cultural experience of the 
people in a region.‘ To what extent, for instance, does the un- 
doubtedly colorful vocabulary of the miner carry over into the experi- 
ence of those who are not miners? Would there be any items of mining 
culture or sugar-beet culture with which the average speaker is familiar? 
Or do these happen to be specialized activities with specialized vocabu- 
aries? Few items from the fishing trade—even such obvious ones as 
names of fish—were productive for the New England Atlas; those 
informants who were not fishermen simply did not know them. In 
Colorado a preliminary vocabulary survey proved unequivocally that 
mining and sugar-beet terms were not familiar to the average person. 
And except for a few very general items like cowhand and bronco, 
even cowboy terms are proving to be unproductive. The only other 





14.. The general principles on which items have been chosen are: (1) familiarity to the bulk 
of potential informants; (2) ease in eliciting during an interview. In other words, the 
emphasis is always on the every-day item, the blood and bone of the language. It is for 
these every-day items that one is likely to find the greatest number of significant variants— 
both regional and social—and the greatest perpetuation of folk terms. 
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new items that have been tentatively added to the questionnaire in 
Colorado are adobe, go-devil (a term designating various kinds of farm 
implements, often an especially sturdy cultivator necessary in dry 
farming), corral, pinon, aspen, service berry, and items of topographical 
features like pass, park, gulch, arroyo, lagoon (dry lake with no inlet 
or outlet, that fills up only after heavy rains). In the Rockies, it is 
not likely that many more items will be necessary. The field worker, 
and those helping the field worker plan his activities, must take into 
account the entire cultural context of the region, not the hobbies of 
the individual scholar.*® 


Il 


One cannot, of course, predict the patterns of distribution that the 
field work in the Rockies will reveal; if one could, then the field work 
would not be necessary. But one may predict the: types of patterns 
that one will probably find. In general, one is likely to find a blurring 
of regional distinctions, with less clear bundles of isoglosses than 
scholars have found in the Mississippi Valley, just as the regional and 
local distinctions in the Mississippi Valley are less clear than those 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. One is likely to find that such regional 
and local distinctions as do occur are most evident in pronunciation, 
the most habitual feature of language, and less clear in grammar and 
vocabulary, where increasing education and cultural uniformity—the 
increasing influence of state-supported schools and the Sears-Roebuck 
catalogp—may have leveled the differences that prevailed further east.'® 





15. Some items in the work-sheets have so far not yielded many responses: sumac, firefly, 
crawfish, rowboat, wharf, and some of the calls to animals. Naturally terms dealing with 
boats will not be as productive in Colorado as they would be in the parts of the region 
where river-navigation or timber-rafting has been more important. Naturally the types of 
calls used to farm animals will not be heard in the range country. But the occurrence 
or absence of these lexical items will be indicative of the prevailing culture in a locality. 

The study of loan-words and bilingualism in an area is an interesting problem in itself, 
but only partially related—and subsidiary—to the work of preparing a linguistic atlas. In 
fact, before studying the problems of bilingualism one essentially needs to make two 
linguistic atlases of the area—say, one of English and one of Spanish—being careful to 
select persons whose native and primary language is that for which the particular atlas 
is being compiled. With the data available for the two languages, then one can work with 
bilinguals and finally utilize a short check-list to test the occurrence of items which may 
indicate the influence of one language upon another. See Einar Haugen, “The Analysis of 
Linguistic Borrowing,” Language XXVI, 210-31 (1950); Lorenzo D. Turner, Africanisms in 
the Gullah Dialect (Chicago, 1949) and the reviews by R. A. Hall, Jr., (American Speech 
XXV, 51-54 [1950], and R.I. McDavid, Jr. (Language XXVI, 323-33 [1950]); R.I. McDavid, 
Jr., “The Relationship between the Speech of American Negroes and the Speech of 
Whites,” American Speech XXVI, 3-19 (1951). 


. On vocabulary as a criterion of dialect, Wyld observes: “The great factor which nowadays 
destroys the value of vocabulary as a specific characteristic of a given regional dialect, is 
the migratory habits of the population. Almost every village, even in districts remote from 
London or other great centres of population, contains several inhabitants who have come 
into it from some more or less distant county, either because they are in the service of 
local farmers or gentry, or the railway company, or because they were employed in the 
construction of the local railway line, and stayed on after this was completed. These per- 
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One might expect to find relatively less folk grammar surviving; or 
one might find differences in the educational and economic status of 
the various groups of settlers from the East reflected in a predominance 
of Rocky Mountain items of folk grammar derived from the region 
from which the least affluent and poorest educated settlers came. One 
might expect to find that for many items only commercial terms are 
known, or that the relative survival of Northern, North Midland, or 
South Midland terms (there will probably be few Southern items)!” 
will vary from word to word, or from topic to topic, possibly in random 
fashion, possibly in patterns that reflect not only regional divisions in 
the Rockies but the habitual preference of certain groups of settlers 
for participation in certain activities.‘* And finally one may discover 
regional variants within the area for terms for some of the new items 
under investigation, or for items which do not show regional vocabulary 
variants in the East. One may expect to find relatively greater 
Canadian influence in the Rockies than further east; for there are no 
major American population centers—like Calgary, Edmonton, or 
Regina—anywhere near the border. In sum, there will undoubtedly be 
data from which one can set off regional and local speech areas; but 
one must not be disappointed if those areas are fewer and less clearly 
defined than those further east. 


In spite of all the qualifications that one must make, the fact is that 
even a preliminary examination of the records done so far indicates 





sons bring with them alien habits of speech, and their families form so many nuclei 
whence these spread to a wider circle. This is certainly true of pronunciation and acci- 
dence, but probably to a less extent than of vocabulary, for this is far more readily 
acquired than new vowel sounds or a fresh grammatical system.” History of Modern 
Colloquial English (New York, 1920), p. 15. 

Scientific dialect geography, emphasizing the familiar item and the systematic use of 
comparable data, indicates that vocabulary may be a more accurate index than Wyld 
suspected. See Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 
1949). Nevertheless, it is obvious that phonological differences may persist long after 
vocabulary differences have disappeared. 

A more serious flaw in Wyld’s observation is the romantic assumption that there has 
ever been such a thing as a “pure dialect,” or that dialect mixture—in vocabulary and in 
pronunciation—did not operate before the Industrial Revolution. The history of the 
standard English of London is contradictory evidence enough. 


. The terms Northern, Midland, and Southern were devised by Kurath as a more accurate 
indication of the facts of American regional speech than the older terms Eastern, Southern, 
and so-called General American. As used by Kurath and others working with the Atlas, 
Northern refers to the speech of New England, the Hudson Valley, and their derivative 
settlements in Upstate New York and the northern tier of Pennsylvania; North Midland 
to the speech of the Pennsylvania settlements in the Delaware, Susquehanna, and Upper 
Ohio valleys; South Midland to the speech of the Pennsylvania-derived settlements in the 
Shenandoah Valley, the Southern Appalachians, and the upper Piedmont of the Carolinas 
and Georgia; Southern to the Coastal Plain areas of plantation culture. As originally used, 
these terms designated areas along the Atlantic Seaboard; research in the North Central 
States, however, suggests that they are accurately descriptive at least to the Mississippi. 


. Range-culture seems to have spread from Texas north. Thus it would not be surprising 
to find many South Midland lexical items, and even items of South Midland folk grammar, 
occurring in ranching communities as far north as Montana. 
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that the speech of Colorado is neither uniform nor randomly hetero- 
geneous, but that items of vocabulary and grammar and pronunciation 
occur in patterns suggesting a-correlation with places of origin and 
routes of migration. 

A glance at the map suggests that the valleys of the North and South 
Platte rivers would be natural avenues of migration for settlers enter- 
ing Colorado from Nebraska and Iowa—states whose early settlers 
were predominantly from the North and North Midland. The valley 
of the Arkansas would be as logical a route for settlers coming from 
the South Central states and southern Kansas. It is therefore reason- 
able to suspect that one would find Northern forms along the North 
and South Platte, and South Midland and Southern forms along the 
Arkansas. 

Nor are we disappointed. Along the watersheds of the North and 
South Platte one finds such typically Northern items as dutch cheese 
‘cottage cheese’, [klIm] as the past tense of climb, sick to the stomach, 
and the pronunciation of roof and root with [U], the vowel of put.’® 
Along the valley of the Arkansas one finds such South Midland and 
Southern items as clabber cheese ‘cottage cheese’, French harp ‘har- 
monica’ (mouth harp and harp are more widely distributed, as in the 
East), and the pronunciation greazy.”° Moreover, except in the north- 
ern part of the State, the usual folk preterite of climb is the Midland 
and Southern [klAm]. 

These are not many items, to be sure, but that so many are obvious 
on a preliminary analysis should dispel once and for all the notion that 
Atlas methods are inapplicable in the Rockies.*! That routes of migra- 





19. The form [rUt] is practically non-existent in the South Atlantic States, and in those states 
[rUf] is distinctly a minority pronunciation. See McDavid, “Derivatives of Middle English 
[o:] in the South Atlantic States,” Quarterly Journal of Speech XXXV, 496-504 (1949). 


20. These observations are based on materials gathered for the Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States and Canada, and on derivative works: A. L. Davis, A Word Geography of the Great 
Lakes Region; E. Bagby Atwood’s MS Monograph, A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern 
States; A. L. Davis and R. I. McDavid, Jr., “Northwestern Ohio: A Transition Area,” 
Language XXV, 264-73 (1950). A summary in mimeographed form is available in Atwood’s 
“Outline of the Principal Speech Areas of the Eastern United States” (Austin, 1950). See 
also, George Hempl, “Grease and Greasy,” Dialect Notes I, 438-44. 


. As the experience of the Linguistic Atlas has shown, field work and the analysis of the 
results of field work are two different processes. Not only is too much attention to what 
preceding informants have said likely to prejudice the field-worker (even if unconsciously) 
in his next interviews, but the data is not immediately available in a shape that permits 
rapid comparison. Each field-book must be fully coded, and the books separated so that 
the data for each item can be filed together. This step is usually not taken till all the 
records are in from an area. 

The completion of field work will of course facilitate further dialect studies—whether 
the collection of data towards a dialect dictionary, or more intensive examination of a 
particular community for the correlation between dialect differences and class differences. 
The procedures developed in Atlas field work are especially useful in determining the 
number and location of check-points for lexical collecting through picked local informants. 
See Cassidy, “On Collecting American Dialect,” American Speech, XXV, 185-93 (1948). 
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tion into the northern and southern parts of Colorado are apparently 
reflected in the speech of those regions suggests that field work over a 
wider area—and the more intensive examination of the evidence 
collected—would reveal further correlation between speech and social 
forces.2? The results of field work done so far reinforce the argument 
for systematic collection and analysis of data: one cannot hope to 
find dialect boundaries if one does not use a method that will reveal 
them. But even if the field work had revealed no clear dialect 
boundaries, one need not be distressed—a record of complete hetero- 
geneity is as valuable, if validly made, as one showing clear regional 
boundaries. For one must not lose sight of the fact that the Rockies, 
however interesting themselves, are but a part of the North American 
English speech-community, and that one of the most important prob- 
lems in any large-scale study of the Rocky Mountain area is the way 
in which the various streams of culture from further east have met 
and intermingled against a new geographical background. 





22. See McDavid, “Dialect Geography and Social Science Problems,” Social Forces XXV, 168-72 
(1946-7); “Dialect Differences and Inter-Group Tensions,” scheduled to appear in Studies 
in Linguistics IX (1951). 


Language is the soil of thought; and our own especially 


is a rich leaf-mould, the slow growth of ages... . 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
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HENRY ROVER OR HENRY ROOTED: 
A YANKEE FARMER LOOKS WEST IN 1840 


HERBERT L. KLEINFIELD 


T HE FORCE OF MASS MIGRATION from the strangulated agriculture 
of New England to the utopian western expanse was not the 
floodtide described by enthusiastic historians. If a young man in 1840 
saw a dim future closing around him and his inheritance in Vermont 
or western Massachusetts, he could not simply march westward as 
part of an army of migrants, all of whom were to recreate a golden 
rural community out of the rich lands of northern Illinois. 

By 1840 New England had experienced economic changes strong 
enough to affect the farm population as an agricultural revolution. The 
chief factors of this change were the loss of the self-sufficiency which 
had earlier characterized the small New England farm, and specializa- 
tion of agriculture directed at exploiting the new market developing 
from the industrialization of the New England states. A cash crop 
had long been the objective of farmers throughout the American con- 
tinent, as colonists and also as citizens of the United States. New Eng- 
land had been hampered in reaching this objective, largely through 
poor soil but also because of agricultural organization. Farming for 
subsistence had led the farmer to home manufactures, since he was 
unable to acquire cash for such articles, and since he might dispose of 
a few items at a profit. The growth of manufactures that took place 
in New England after 1810 began to displace the home products of 
the farmer, substituting improved machine-made goods for the cruder 
home-made. The means of buying factory-made articles came to the 
farmer through profit at the market provided by the industrial popu- 
lation. Although manufactures had spread enough to appear through- 
out the area, no concentration of industries had developed. With a 
factory population everywhere, the farmer could concentrate on feed- 
ing his small local market; and so he grew his crops for commercial 
purposes. 

This new condition should have produced prosperity, but an ad- 
ditional element clouded the prospect for the New England farmer. 
Improved transportation was bringing western produce into severe 
competition with the East. Unable to withstand the onslaught of west- 
ern foodstuffs, many New Englanders—particularly in Vermont and 
western Massachusetts—during the 1830’s engaged in sheep raising. 
A process took place that resembled the enclosures of England two 
and three centuries earlier, as small farms were absorbed into larger 
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ones, with tilled land yielded up to grazing. Farm produce decreased 
and the farm population declined in the rush over the “Merino craze” 
and the desire to produce wool, favored by a protective tariff and easily 
disposed of at the new woolen mills of southern New England. 

It is apparent that a complex of factors unsettled a discontented 
young agriculturist in the Vermont of 1840. Should he have suc- 
cumbed to the weight of discontent, marching into the sunset was still 
not an immediate decision. Economic conditions in the West had 
not yet regained full stability after the crisis of 1837, which had 
exploded in the hinterland as much from land speculation and the 
mania for internal improvement as it had from inflation and lack of 
specie in the East. Although conditions at home became increasingly 
strained, the uncertainty from the panic was a deterring factor in the 
westward exodus. In addition, a fund of money was vital for settle- 
ment in this western Eden. Although land was cheap—speculators’ 
high prices notwithstanding—and obtainable generally on reasonable 
credit, interest was high; the emigrant required capital for transporta- 
tion, a down payment on his land, farm utensils, seed, fencing, mate- 
rials and furnishings for a home, and a few barnyard animals. He 
needed at least a thousand dollars. True, by selling his Vermont farm, 
he might acquire cash. But this amount did not always supply a 
sufficient fund for emigration; if the young farmer did not act quickly, 
any reserve capital would disappear in the poor circumstances among 
which he debated. 

Migration could take a man in other directions than due west. 
A few Vermont men even became plantation holders in the southern 
area of the Mississippi Valley. The thankless struggle with the soil 
turned many a yourfg man away from the ancestral life, toward the 
industrial centers where the mechanical Yankee hand and the inventive 
Yankee mind could progress in the new manufactures. Although the 
trek of the farm girl to the Lowell factory is familiar, the path of her 
brother to the same new life is often overlooked. A heritage of in- 
genuity and a refusal to accept the strange and unknown might com- 
bine to make an urban worker out of the farm hand. 

If a young man were anxious to learn about the West in 1840, 
a mountain of propaganda awaited him. Gazetteers and emigrants’ 
guides contained detailed—if surface—information concerning dis- 
tances, travel routes, transportation facilities, population figures, and 
other geographical information. Land speculators exploited eastern 
sources of migration with inviting circulars, describing their beautiful 
lands and the bountiful future they contained. Local newspaper 
accounts might describe a western area in a tone that held the reader’s 
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best interest more in mind, particularly if the peculiar locality were 
being considered for annexation by a part of the editor’s audience. 
Often editorials warned against the dangers of the West, against false 
advertising and treacherous salesmen. Most useful, however, was the 
knowledge gained from letters written by brave predecessors, people 
who could pass on concrete hints about the migratory experience. 
Here could be found the truth about what to believe and what to 
avoid, of what to bring along and how to prepare, of the best route 
and the proper destination. The route taken by most Vermonters 
utilized the Champlain Canal and the Erie Canal to Buffalo, although 
many people went overland by horse and wagon to the lake port. 
An interested young man might have found in a letter such a descrip- 
tion—probably with a little less rhetoric—of Buffalo and the West as 
the following, taken from the journal of Charles Minton Baker, a 
Vermont lawyer who went to Wisconsin in 1838: 


... Buffalo is a flourishing place & doing an extensive business. She is destined 
to be a great place as the main outlet of the extensive & increasing trade of 
the upper lakes. Here is the starting point for the mighty West & from this 
point imagination stretches her wing over the great waters which reach nearly 
2000 miles into the interior & roll their billows along the most fertile shores 
on the Globe. Hail thou fair & fertile West, thou world of floods and forests 
of bright rivers & green prairies thou art henceforth my home. Great & 
magnificent West almost untouched & fresh as at thy first creation formed on a 
mighty scale & destined by the Creator for events as mighty as thyself. Great 
West the pilgrims & the poor man’s home, thou invitest to thy bosom to 
partake of thy riches & thy bounty all alike of every rank of every clime & 
tongue. Onward be thy way & glorious be thy destiny... . 


Here certainly is glowing language that should spur the hopeful for- 
ward. Were he to read further on, however, the prospective migrant 
would learn that the lake packet journey—the usual conveyance for 
the middle section of the westward passage—was uncomfortable, to 
say the least; that the people of the West were often crude and some- 
times unpleasant; and that much of the land was the reverse of rich 
and lovely. Nevertheless, with tutelage and intelligence, he could find 
a good location. Better still, he might do as many other single young 
men had done. By spending a year as a hired hand on a western farm, 
the migrant could gain firsthand knowledge of the new country and 
so learn the character of its soil, its climate, and other things helpful 
to a stranger planning to try his fortune. Equally valuable, he could 
accumulate a small store of money for his own farm. 
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Thus, the young New Englander faced the future: to be rover, or 
to be rooted; to turn east to a new life, close by but in a new role, 
among his compatriots and his own generation; or to turn west in 
an effort to perpetuate his tie to the soil, yet far away, in an un- 
developed land where he might find others of his own kind, but 
where his chief resources would be his skilful use of nature in a new 
environment. A final alternative was to remain where he was, an 
admission of defeat which could be softened a little by attempting 
to salvage the future through some new effort in an occupation allied 
to the farm. In all probability discontent would continue to grow, 
until, sooner or later, the old bonds would be broken. An unhappy 
young Vermonter in 1840, cautious enough to consider all aspects 
and consequences of his situation, would also be exposed in some 
small way, at least, to the group movement in his region, to the 
missionary spirit that was spreading the New England heritage to the 
new plains country. The irrational and the indefinable might provide 
the straw weight to tip the scales. 
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MEXICO’S MODERN MYSTIC 
BERNICE UDICK 


Juega en el mar Concha Urquiza, 
y el mar apenas se riza... 


—Concha, el mar la quiere suya 
por su nombre y por su perla, 

y la consiente y arrulla 

para nunca devolverla. 


* * * 
Viene con ella en los hombros 
el mar, tras desposeerla 
de sus marinos asombros 
y de su alma de perla. 


Vuelve del mar Concha Urquiza, 
y el mar apenas se riza... .? 


TS ARE lines from a poem written by the Mexican Francisco Alday 

when Concha Urquiza was drowned in Ensenada, Mexico, in 1945. 

Concha, whose intense love of the sea was frequently expressed in her 

poetry, was swiftly and calmly reclaimed by that sea. She was then 

thirty-five years old, probably at the height of her intellectual achieve- 

ment and certainly well on the way to becoming a poet of renown. 
I choose to call Concha Urquiza Mexico’s modern mystic. 


I 


Quite by chance, I had the good fortune to meet Concha in San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico, in 1944. In typically Mexican fashion she and her 
friends outdid themselves, not only in being gracious and cordial, but 
in providing constant inspiration, encouragement, and very real help 
on a project which I had undertaken at that time. It was only natural 
that we should become good friends. Long hours over café con leche, 
frequent visits in her home, and lengthy discussions on matters of 
common interest gave me a certain insight into the life and character 
of this new friend. 

I learned that she was born in Morelia, a city that was to remain 
dearest to her heart all her life, that she had attended school in Mexico 
City, that she had worked for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in New York 
for five years, that she had returned to Mexico for her university work, 
and that she had gone to San Luis Potosi to teach philosophy in the 
University. In San Luis she was warmly received by friends who 





1. English translations of original passages quoted throughout appear at the end of the article. 
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appreciated her intellectual capacities, and she became an active and 
influential member of a group of young professional people who are 
even today credited with making a unique contribution to the cultural 
movement of that city and of Mexico. 

Concha was a vivacious person, tireless in giving of herself to help 
others, generous far beyond her means, and above all she constantly, 
though unknowingly, displayed an insatiable thirst for knowledge. 
But none of these things would greatly distinguish Concha from her 
friends. However, I could not help wondering as I watched her what 
had caused the suffering that was so clearly revealed in her face. 

How little I knew the real Concha! How little I dreamed of her 
tremendous struggle. Perhaps her most intimate friends knew some- 
thing of Concha’s spiritual life, but not until her writings were pub- 
lished in 1946 could one sound the depths of that tormented soul, or 
know, in a measure, her capacity for sacrifice and love. 

Two men are responsible for most of our knowledge concerning 
this extraordinary person. One is the late Dr. Gabriel Méndez Plan- 
carte, priest, writer, critic, humanist, one of Mexico’s foremost men 
of letters. It was he who “discovered” Concha. It was he who called 
her the greatest woman poet of Mexico since Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 
Méndez Plancarte saw great promise and talent in this young writer, 
and his encouragement must have meant much to her at a time when 
she was groping desperately to find her way in a confused world. 
Concha was aware of the greatness of this man, and their friendship 
was one of the few happy experiences of her life. 

After her death, Méndez Plancarte immediately set about collecting 
her work, which was widely scattered in magazines, in letters, and in 
personal papers which she had left in disorder. A year later he pub- 
lished a beautiful volume containing her poetry, important letters, and 
parts of her diary, together with his own remarkable essay on the writer 
herself. 

Another man who had enormous influence on the life of Concha 
Urquiza was Dr. Tarsicio Romo, the priest who helped bring her back 
to the Catholic faith. For a time, the girl had so far departed from 
religion that she was close to being an agnostic. 

Father Romo relates that one day in the spring of 1937 a young 
woman came to see him. These are his own words: 


I can see her still. Her face was deeply lined by suffering; her eyes shone 
with a weird brilliance which long-standing fear had produced; eyes stripped 
of hope, the eyes of one wandering with no destination in sight; eyes tired of 
philosophers and philosophies and theories and explanations; eyes saddened 
by sorrow and hungry for light. 
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Do not think, however, that Concha was a meek little lamb returning 
to the fold. True, she poured out all the anguish in her heart and all 
the conflicts in her mind. But her doubts persisted. Torrents of words 
that came from the girl revealed that same rebellious spirit that char- 
acterized Concha all the days of her life. There was nothing miraculous 
about her conversion. Concha was inherently devout and sensitive to 
the artistic and beautiful. In her search for truth and beauty she could 
no longer deny the existence of God. At first, by her own admission, 
she was impressed by what she called “Christ’s heroic beauty.” 
Gradually her love grew and deepened until it became a joyous and 
sorrowful “obsession.” 

So great was the girl’s zeal for her refound faith that she felt herself 
called to a religious vocation, and she became a novice in a convent 
in Morelia. However, once again her tempestuous spirit revealed 
itself, and it soon became clear that a life of obedience, seclusion, and 
strict discipline was not for her. Disappointed by her failure and quite 
ill, Concha left the convent and worked in Mexico City for a few 
months. Then in 1939 she was offered a position at the University 
in San Luis Potosi where she remained for five years until shortly before 
her death. 

These were years of relative peace. Concha loved Morelia for its 
physical beauties and for all the sentimental ties it held; but San Luis 
became a second home. The quiet, dignified colonial city afforded her 
refreshment of spirit so deeply needed and the opportunity to pursue 
her intellectual activities with renewed vigor. There her best poetry 
was written; there she drew nearer to God than she had ever been 
before. It was the next year when she was enjoying an outing on 
the beach with a group of friends that she and another member of the 
party were trapped by a treacherous undercurrent and drowned. 


II 


If the outward life of Concha Urquiza was not particularly unusual, 
the same cannot be said of her inner life. The girl, profoundly moved 
by love of God, reached extraordinary spiritual heights. I have implied 
that Concha did not go around with a “holier than thou” attitude, 
and I should like to emphasize the fact that she never experienced any 
celestial visions or revelations, as did many of the great saints and 
mystics, nor was she endowed with any supernatural powers whatever. 
Concha was an ordinary person imbued with a love that was far from 
ordinary. 
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The inner life of this young woman is poignantly revealed in her 
writing which, in my opinion, is highly mystic. It would be presump- 
tuous of me to attempt to discuss mysticism in general or to attempt 
to compare this writer with the great Santa Teresa and San Juan 
de la Cruz. That is not my purpose. What I want to do here is to 
make Concha’s work known and to point out its mystic qualities. 

Evelyn Underhill’s definition of mysticism is simple yet inclusive: 
“Mysticism is the expression of the innate tendency of the human 
spirit toward complete harmony with the transcendental order.” I am 
using the term in that sense, and, more specifically, as an overflowing 
of the heart and the mind in a love that seeks to attain a perfect union 
with Christ. That interpretation seems justified in the light of judg- 
ments expressed by Menéndez y Pelayo and other critics with regard 
to Spanish mysticism, and by Méndez Plancarte concerning Concha’s 
mysticism. 

Concha’s work is not merely religious. Essentially, it is the expression 
of a deep and fixed contemplation of the Divine, and of a movement 
of the heart which strives to transcend the individual and to surrender 
itself to ultimate reality. 

In her prose writings, much better than in her poetry, one can trace 
the development of Concha’s spiritual ascent. Her published prose 
consists of voluminous correspondence with Father Romo and her 
diary. As might be expected, her letters to the priest are an account 
of all the triumphs and the failures that marked her progress along 
the road to her self-set goal. With child-like simplicity and frankness 
she poured out her heart to this man, the only father she had ever 
known. 

Her diary is, of course, a highly personal and intimate revelation of 
Concha’s true character. Written with pathos and tenderness and 
intense humility, this diary is a charming document. There is constant 
expression of her overpowering desire to love God more, to love him 
selflessly and wholly; but there is also an account of her arduous 
struggle to give up many things of this world which meant much to 
her—love and marriage, advanced study, her books and her friends— 
all of which kept her from that perfect harmony, that complete union 
with Christ which she wanted above all else. 

Here are just a few excerpts from her diary: 


To torture oneself as I do at times because of my faults is not love nor 
desire for perfection, but pride, pure and simple. 


Beloved, I want to be faithful to Thee. I want to be faithful in spite of all 
the contradictions of my weak will. I want to be Thine alone, even at the 
cost of my life. 
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Oh God, let me love Thee. Once more I beg: place bitterness and emptiness 
in the beauty around me and in the love I feel for people, so that my heart 
may fly to Thee, the only beauty and the only love in which one can find 
sweetness and rest. 


Then there is the little note called Casi: 


. . . Everything continues to be almost in my life: I almost love God, I 
almost make a few sacrifices, I almost want to devote my entire life to God, 
and there are times when I think that I am almost going to save my soul. 
In these four letters lies the abyss between perfect happiness and perfect misery, 
between heaven and hell. 


The pages of Concha’s diary hold a poignant record of the anguish of 
her noche oscura—of that very long and very dark night of her soul. 


Il 


The poetry of Concha Urquiza is, in my opinion, mystic literature 
of a very high order. Her sources are the Bible, Greek and Latin 
classical poets, the great Spanish mystics, and, to an extent, Garcia 
Lorca. Her poems fall readily into the following classifications closely 
related to source: 1) sonnets on biblical themes; 2) a group of liras, 
meditations on Christ; 3) eclogues on ancient classical themes; 4) 
romances and canciones on varying themes which show Spanish in- 
fluence; 5) a series of poems entitled Del amor doloroso, which are 
outpourings of mystic devotion; and 6) landscapes of Michoacan. 

The Bible is her most frequent source of inspiration, and particularly, 
the Song of Solomon. In composing her own version of the Canticles 
the poet has very skillfully preserved their tenderness and their rich 
symbolism. 

The Book of Job and the gospels were also frequent sources of 
inspiration. The lives of Job, Ruth, David, and Jezebel seem to have 
impressed her, and she portrays these figures with understanding and 
warmth. 

That I may not give the impression that Concha was merely para- 
phrasing the Bible, let me illustrate her technique. A story related in 
the gospel of St. Mark she took as a theme for one of the most power- 
ful poems she ever wrote. It is El geraseno, The Gerasene. This is the 
story of the man from Gerasa who was possessed of the devil. He went 
about naked with his flesh torn and bleeding, and lived among the 
graves, and no chains could bind this man. He was the one who said 
to Christ, “My name is Legion, for we are many.” Christ, it will be 
remembered, cast out the evil spirits within him and sent them into a 
herd of swine. Notice what Concha does with this theme. This is the 
first strophe: 
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iOh Dios, geraseno, 

oh como tu historia parece la mia! 

Los ojos siniestros y el rostro moreno. 

El viento plafia. 

El viento plafiia en largo crescendo, 

las tumbas rondando, las frondas batiendo, 
en largos crescendos el viento plafiia. 


Here we have, first of all, the personal element, evident in so many 
of her works. “Oh, Gerasene, how much your story resembles my own,” 
she says. We see her humility, her desire for perfection, and her struggle 
to attain it. Then the tone of the poem is established with the wind 
moaning, beating against the tombstones, lashing at the trees in a great 
crescendo. Next the poet portrays with stark realism the horrible sight 
of this creature as he lives among the old graves, and, to maintain the 
tone, she uses words like lamento, rugidos furiosos, torbellino, sombra, 
and caos eterna. Suddenly the tone changes. After all the force and 
fury of the first part there is calm, and the poet says: 


Se ha abierto la luna: 

sobre el Tiberiades la noche susurra... 
El alba se ha abierto: 

es rojo deleite de mar y de playa... 

La tarde consume 

los haces dorados del cielo... 

Pero sdélo el viento y el viento y el viento 
que baja sangrando, que viene rugiendo, 
que ronda las tumbas prestandoles voces, 
que bate los troncos, 

que gira y desgaja las sombras nocturnas, 
el viento, 

el viento que gime, que busca mi alma, 

el viento que plafie con largo crescendo... 


The poem has extraordinary force—in the parallelism, the repetition, 
and the power of words chosen to create effect. It must have been to 
this type of poem that Méndez Plancarte was referring when he stressed 
the virile qualities of Concha’s poetry. As for the symbolism here, the 
wind may represent the force, all the driving forces of life, some good, 
some bad, but all those ever-present impelling drives. Concha, even 
after the calm came into her life, still had to combat those forces. 

Of the delightful liras which Concha has written, one may serve as 
an example of her most highly mystic writing. In Cristo en la cruz the 
poet presents a picture of a hungry beggar who looks into the window 
of a rich man’s house, and, seeing his table heaped with food, begs for 
something to eat. Then she says that she stands’ before the crucified 
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Christ and sees him rich in all the wealth that she desires, and she 
begs to be allowed to share his cup. Concha has written her liras 
in the style of Fray Luis de Léon, whom she calls “‘dulcisimo maestro.” 
Of all the Spanish mystics he was her greatest inspiration. 

The group of poems entitled Del amor doloroso are exquisitely writ- 
ten meditations on her love of Christ. In them she speaks of what she 
calls her cowardly impulse to forget Him and her sorrowful desire 
to possess Him. Again and again she expresses her longing to love 
God alone and above all things, but she adds “soy tibio amador y 
flaco amigo.” Until she can surrender herself completely and abandon 
all worldly affections she dare not even tell Him of her love. Throughout 
her writing Concha begs ceaselessly and pathetically for a deeper love, 
one such as that of San Juan de la Cruz, in which his whole being 
was fused with Christ. 

Representative of her entire work and one of the most poignant of 
all her poems is La cita: 


Te esperaré esta noche, Sefior mio, 
en la siniestra soledad del alma: 

en la morada antigua 

donde el amor se lastimo las alas; 
por suyos largos corredores gime 

la ausencia de tu voz y tus palabras. 


En el fosco recinto, 

hondamente cavado, 

donde jamas la antorcha de la risa, 
jamas la limpia desnudez del Ilanto, 
ni la serena atmoésfera del verso 

los ecos agitaron. 


Alli te esperaré, porque esta noche 

no tengo otra morada; 

a lo largo del himedo camino 

todas las puertas encontré cerradas, 

y en la sombra tenaz perdi tu huella, 
—la senda de tu huerto y de tu parra—. 


iOh Suavisimo, vén! Vén, aunque encuentres 
apagadas las lamparas nupciales, 

aunque el voraz silencio 

el roce niegue de tu planta suave, 

‘aunque tu faz se esconda en las tinieblas, 
aunque tu beso y tu palabra callen, 

y mis manos tendidas en la sombra 

no acierten a tocarte. 


* * 
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Vendras, Amor... la noche 

toda esta de presagios erizada: 

un pajaro sin voz gime en el viento; 
un insensible amor abrasa el alma. 


Sdélo tengo aquel talamo sombrio 

que se ha de iluminar con tu mirada, 
pero furtivamente 

vendras a él y dormiré en tus brazos 
bajo la noche al corazén amarga. 


This, then, briefly, is the poetry of Concha Urquiza. It would be diffi- 
cult to find among all the poets of her country a more exquisite ex- 
pression of divine love. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Concha Urquiza plays in the sea, 
and the water is scarcely rippied. ... 
Concha, because of your name, 

the sea claims you for its own, 

and it caresses and enfolds you, 
never to release you. 


- s+ 


Bearing her in its arms 

the tide comes in, 

having freed her 

from the sea’s mysterious depths. 
Concha Urquiza returns from the sea, 
and the water is scarcely rippled... . 





Oh, Gerasene, 

how your story resembles my own! 
Sinister eyes and a dark face. 

The wind moaned. 

The wind moaned in a great crescendo, 
swirling around the tombstones, 

beating the trees. 

The wind moaned in a great crescendo. 


The moon has come out: 

night murmurs over Tabarieh. . . 

Now it is dawn: 

sea and beach are aflame. . . 

Sunset casts golden rays over the sky. . . 
But the wind, the wind, the wind 
bleeding, roaring, 

giving voice to the tombstones, 
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lashing the trees, 
whirling and rending the shadows of night, 
the wind, 

the wind howling and seeking my soul, 

the wind moaning in a great crescendo... . 


(From The Gerasene) 
















APPOINTMENT (La cita) 


I shall wait for you tonight, Oh Lord, 
my soul in sinister solitude; 

in this old dwelling 

where love’s wings were wounded, 
where the absence of your voice 
moans down the long corridors. 











In this silent retreat 
dug deep into the earth 

where there never echoed the bright torch of laughter 
nor the clean nakedness of tears 

nor the serene breath of poetry. 







There I shall wait for you, because tonight 

I have no other dwelling; 

along the damp road 

I found all the doors closed 

and in the darkness I lost your footprints 

and the path to your orchard and your vineyard. 








Oh Sweetest Love, come! Come to me, 

although you may find the nuptial lamps extinguished, 

although the fierce silence may belie the gentle touch 
of your feet, 

although your face may be hidden in darkness 

and your voice and your caress silent, 

and though my hands, extended in the shadows, 

may not succeed in touching you. 












You will come, Beloved ... 
the night is filled with omens: 

a voiceless bird is moaning in the wind, 

and an imperceptible love burns in my heart. 













I have only that somber bridal bed 
which will be brightened by your eyes, 

but silently 

you will come to it, and neath the bitter night 
I shall sleep in your arms. 
































BEFORE THE CASKET 
A Hymn (Blithely) 


I 





Askant, the mourners come to see 
The powdered, plastic art 

That follows hollow death; like me, 

Appalled, they soon depart. 


II 


The blooms assembled in an arc 
Are cut, but sweetly rare, 
And soon they crumble, dry and stark, 
Diffusing their despair. 


Ill 





His cheeks were swarthy, masculine, 
His forehead wrinkled, clear, 

But now the smile is saccharine, 

The adjunct of a leer. 


IV 





The hush rests heavily on him, 
Inside the casket there; 

The lights within the room are dim, 

Pervading quiet air. 


V 





The laminated rouge and wax 
Have petrified his face; 

His eyes and mouth do not relax, 

But form a pink grimace. 


VI 


Within the casket’s satin rim 


I hear the faintest seethe — 
Look there! They close the lid on him! 
My God, I cannot breathe! 


CLINTON F. LARSON 


NOVELS OF TWO WORLD WARS 
FRANCIS WOLLE 


T HE NOVELS written about World War II have attracted a good deal 
of attention and have been so much discussed that they seem to 
loom large in number. The actual count, however, shows barely over 
a dozen. Three of these—The Moon is Down by John Steinbeck, The 
Commandos by Elliott Arnold, and See Here, Private Hargrove by 
Marion Hargrove—were published early, in 1942 to be exact, while 
the war was still on. The first pictured the resistance in occupied 
Norway, the second dealt with raids from the sea in the same area, 
and the third made fun out of the trials of the average civilian who 
finds himself subject to army life. Four others were written before 
the war was quite over, if we consider August 13, 1945, as the closing 
date of hostilities. These are Harry Brown’s A Walk in the Sun and 
John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano, both in 1944; followed by John P. 
Marquand’s Repent in Haste and Peter Bowman’s Beach Red in 1945. 
Glenway Westcott’s Apartment in Athens, which also came out in 
1945, though a novel of war conditions, does not deal specifically with 
soldier life. And Marquand’s So Little Time, published as early as 
1943, cannot be regarded as a war novel in the usual sense, though 
it does faithfully depict the continuing superficiality of much of Amer- 
ican life while a war is going on overseas. Of the nine novels men- 
tioned above, then, only five were written by American authors about 
American participation in the conflict. Five novels of outstanding 
importance have appeared during the five and a half years since the 
end of the war—Thomas Heggen’s Mr. Roberts and James A. Mich- 
ener’s Tales of the South Pacific in 1946, John Horne Burns’ The 
Gallery in 1947, and Irwin Shaw’s The Young Lions and Norman 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead in 1948." 

For World War I the novel which one remembers most vividly, 
written while the war was in progress, is Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
(1917) by H. G. Wells. Guy Empey’s Over the Top (also 1917), an 


account of his own experiences, belongs in the category of vivid report- 





1. One of Ours by Willa Cather and The Enormous Room by E. E. Cummings were both 
published in 1922 and consequently should be counted among the war books which ap- 
peared within five years after the fighting ceased. The Enormous Room, however, in spite 
of its vivid style and its brilliant portraitures, sticks so close to the actual experience of 
the author that it must be regarded as autobiography rather than fiction. One of Ours 
has been omitted from the discussion because it added nothing new to our understanding 
of war or of soldiers living under war conditions. To the hero the war is a release—it gives 
him the freedom to live up to his ideals which he lacked in civilian life. As this idealism 
was for most soldiers rudely shattered by the conditions of frontline action, Willa Cather’s 
novel seems lacking in significance and even sentimentally false. 
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ing along with the World War II parallel of Ernie Pyle’s accounts, 
while the cartoonist Bill Mauldin of our own time finds his only 
worthy predecessor in the English Bruce Bairnsfather. 

For the five years subsequent to the Armistice of November 11, 
1918, the record of war novels is meagre. Andre Maurois brought 
out The Silence of Colonel Bramble in 1920, John Dos Passos startled 
the reading public with his Three Soldiers in 1921, and Jaroslav Hasek 
wrote with terrific irony Schweik: the Good Soldier before the end of 
the period.’ 

Except for the Dos Passos volume, the novels which really made 
literary history in their disillusioned treatment of war came consider- 
ably more than five years after the German surrender. The earliest 
of the famous treatments was a play, not a novel; but the success and 
notoriety it achieved unquestionably influenced the novels that fol- 
lowed, if only by showing the authors how far they might go in 
cynical, bitter portrayal and in frank use of words hitherto considered 
unfit for the printed page. The date of What Price Glory? by Laurence 
Stallings and Maxwell Anderson is 1925. Ernest Hemingway’s novel 
the next year does not belong in this group, as The Sun Also Rises 
is concerned with “the lost generation” of the post-war period; but 
Ford Madox Ford’s A Man Could Stand Up suggests, by contrast 
with its title, the crouching positions necessary for survival in trench 
warfare. William Faulkner made his contribution with Soldiers’ Pay 
in 1927; while 1928 added Squad by James B. Wharton and Class of 
1902 by the German, Ernst Glaeser. 

The novels which we think of, however, as giving the most lasting 
impressions of World War I were not published until 1929, ten years 
after the cessation of hostilities—Erich Maria Remarque’s All Quiet 
on the Western Front and Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms. 
In the same year Richard Aldington wrote his almost equally brilliant, 
though not so well-known novel, The Death of a Hero. These tre- 
mendous novels were followed the next year (1930) by two other stir- 
ring books, All Our Yesterdays by H. M. Tomlinson and Her Privates 
We by Private 19022. In the meantime the production of R. C. Sher- 
riff’s play, Journey’s End, in London in 1928 and in New York in 
1929, made a deep impression as to the conditions of trench warfare 
and the effect of these conditions on men of different temperaments. 





2. As From Here to Eternity by James Jones (1950) deals with barracks life during peace time 
it is not really a war novel. Its soldier characters, however, and their resistance to army 
routine give the book much the same flavor as do the training episodes of many of the war 
novels. The utterly disillusioned attitude about the army and its personnel, both officers 
and enlisted men, is also of the kind which has been an essential quality of the war novels 
since Three Soldiers. For his frankness in the use of obscene words and for the vivid 
details of his many pornographic incidents Jones is also heavily indebted to the war novels 
of his predecessors. 
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These are by no means all the good novels written with a war back- 
sround. The White Tower, The Lost Island, The Seven Crosses, and 
other novels powerfully treating single facets should be included, such 
as those dealing with the French underground, with the Gestapo and 
espionage, with German prison camps, and with individual soldiers. 
Not an exhaustive but perhaps a sufficiently clear picture of what the 
war novels have accomplished may be gained by an analysis of only 
those mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 


I 


The list for each war contains thirteen titles; but the spread of 
years over which the two lists were written is disparate—twelve years 
for the first war and seven for the second. To sharpen the contrast, 
the later war shows eight written during the fighting and the other 
five within three years after; while the earlier war shows only one 
written during the fighting and the other eleven spread over a period 
of ten years. 

To account for these differences a number of elements must be con- 
sidered. Literary expression during and after war time shows a large 
amount of variation. During every war men whose environment has 
been suddenly changed and who, under the tensions of camp life or 
under the emotional strains of actual combat, have been shocked out 
of the complacency of their routine pursuits try to express something 
of their new experiences and feelings, not only in letters to friends 
and family but also in verse. Every war has been productive of count- 
less poems, varying in degree from those of completely amateur incom- 
petence to those of vivid power expressed with technical skill. Com- 
paratively few of these get into print, but in the manuscript records 
of any war they are legion. 

Next come the plays, which fulfil the group need for an expression 
of the issues involved and which satisfy patriotic sentiment that is 
active and stir up that which is latent. Shakespeare’s history plays, 
following upon the defeat of the Spanish Armada, are an outstanding 
example, while John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln after World 
War I served a similar function, as did Robert Sherwood’s There 
Shall Be No Night for World War IL. 

Much great literature has been war-inspired from the time of The 
Iliad and The Mahabharata. The American Revolutionary War pro- 
duced such a great document as The Declaration of Independence, 
and the French Revolution inspired the English romantic poets to some 
of their finest efforts. The Civil War, on the contrary, remained almost 
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unused as the subject matter for fiction, and the romantically senti- 
mental novels which did use it as background followed a stereotyped 
plan: Northern soldiers invade a Southern plantation. The Northern 
officer falls immediately in love with the aristocratic daughter. In spite 
of her hatred, he does ‘her a good turn. So, after the war is over, 
when he comes back to offer her his hand, she accepts with love and 
gratitude. Not until almost thirty years after Appomattox did a novel 
appear worthy of its subject. This was, of course, The Red Badge of 
Courage by Stephen Crane, whose knowledge of the psychology of 
the soldier under the pressures of combat was gleaned by listening to 
old veterans swap yarns about their experiences. The authenticity of 
Crane’s imaginative reporting was borne out by wide acceptance at 
the time of publication and by the tremendous resurgence of its popu- 
larity during World War I. Its dissection of the urges behind both 
so-called cowardly and heroic actions in face of the enemy brought 
comfort to thousands of twentieth century soldiers who were worried 
about the possibility of showing the yellow feather. The Red Badge 
of Courage was, therefore, really the big war novel for the years 1914 
to 1919. 

Stephen Crane’s book, though clear-sighted and deeply ironic, tells 
its story without taking sides. He gives the facts of soldier life in camp, 
on the march, and in action, and he describes the way individuals react 
to such circumstances. He shows how men are wounded and how they 
die. But he does not, even by implication, throw blame upon the war 
as such or upon the way in which any of the individual characters 
respond to its stimuli. The tone of John Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers, 
therefore, when it appeared less than three years after the Armistice 
of 1918, came as a distinct shock to its readers. 

The author writes with bitterness about the war machine and about 
the way that machine destroys character. He takes as his victims 
three men from different parts of the United States, with different 
educational and occupational backgrounds, and of diametrically 
different temperaments. His implication is that, if life as it must be 
lived in the army so completely ruins men of such diverse types, it 
also ruins all the others, or at least exerts upon them a badly degenera- 
tive influence. To make his point he liberally supplies details which every 
man who trained in an army camp and who later went into action in 
France recognizes as completely authentic. Each ex-soldier reader can 
match from his own experience or from that of his buddies at least 
fifty per cent of the facts as given. But the reactions of the three 
protagonists to these details are not and could not be typical of the 
army as a whole. If they had been, the army must have ceased to 
operate and its missions have remained unfulfilled. 
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Nevertheless, it is just because Three Soldiers takes out of its 
picture of war all honor and glory, courage and bravery, loyalty and 
esprit de corps that it is a pioneering piece of work. Its disillusioned 
cynicism debunks the whole idea of the nobility of a man’s service to 
his country, and the unadorned recital of the details of soldier life 
and conversation shocked its readers into paying sharp attention. As 
a result some critics wholeheartedly condemned the novel, while others 
accepted it as a valuable reinterpretation of a subject, the truth about 
which had been hidden behind the camouflage of conventionally 
glamorous treatment. The bad food, the ugly, uncomfortable clothes, 
the crowded quarters, the lack of privacy, the monotony of regimented 
living, the stupidity of superior officers, the coarseness of one’s fellow 
soldiers, the lewdness of their speech and behavior are all depicted 
with the marked disapproval felt toward them by the chief character, 
Private Andrews. After recovering from wounds, Andrews finds solace 
in music and women, until he is finally picked up as a deserter. Of 
the two other soldiers one, goaded by his conscience for murdering 
an officer in battle, also deserts and lives under cover in constant 
fear; while the second, the little Italian who longed to be a corporal, 
contracts venereal disease and ends in a labor battalion. Such is the 
unglorious fate of privates in the army. Yet, in spite of its partisan 
bias, Three Soldiers gave such new treatment to war material that no 
important war novel since its appearance can have been uninfluenced 
by it. 

The next landmark was the notoriously popular play What Price 
Glory? in 1925. The hard-boiled Marines, Captain Flagg and Sergeant 
Quirt, are seen first behind the lines in a contest for the exclusive 
sexual attentions of Charmaine. The idea itself could have been 
(indeed it often has been) handled without exciting undue criticism; 
but the language used by these tough men threw away the conventional 
reticences and made unrestricted use of oaths, epithets, words and 
phrases which had heretofore not been seen in print or uttered in 
public. This unadulterated frankness caused a storm of protest and 
attempts at suppression. But the play continued its successful run, 
thereby conditioning the public to an acceptance of realism in language, 
however vulgar, crude, profane, or brutal it might be. The discussion 
of the Marines in the front-line dugout of the second act stripped the 
glory from fighting by emphasizing the hardness and ugliness of the 
situation and the strain on the men who must endure it. Yet these 
men retain, behind the brutality, a basic sense of humor. To be sure, 
it is frequently cynical, often bitter, and always rough; but the fact 
that it is there, to offset the terrific tensions under which they perform 
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their duties, gives a tone of authenticity to the portraiture which was 
partially lacking in the overseriousness of Dos Passos. No matter how 
bad a situation was, some American soldier always relieved its 
seriousness with a wisecrack. In the theatre the entire audience 
guffawed at these typical soldier sallies, as they were meant to do; but 
they laughed with equal heartiness at the oaths and swear words, 
whether bald or picturesque. After being startled by the first three 
or four of these being spoken before a mixed audience, the spectators 
who had themselves been a part of soldier life were carried back to 
their time in the service; and the language of the stage simply made 
them relive more vividly such experiences as they had been trying for 
years to forget. The ex-soldiers were annoyed, therefore, by the con- 
tinued laughter at what to them was merely the ordinary method of 
expression. The general effect on the public, however, is best reflected 
in the now classic story of the two dear old ladies, the first of whom, 
at the fall of the final curtain, said, “Come, Priscilla; let’s get the 
hell out of here.” To which her companion replied, “Right, Amanda; 
as soon as I find my goddam umbrella.” 

In addition to the oaths, the rawness of the men and their lack 
of standards also came in for much vituperative comment. The authors 
of such abuse failed to see that Flagg and Quirt and all the others 
were utterly devoted to the fulfillment of their hazardous duties and 
carried them out successfully in face of almost insuperable difficulties. 
Sergeant Quirt, even when he has a wound which entitles him to 
hospitalization, cannot desert his outfit, but ends the play by calling, 
“Hey, Flagg; wait for baby!” as he joins them in their return to the 
viciousness of the front lines. 

Soldier’s Pay by William Faulkner in 1927, failed to come near 
matching the impression made by Dos Passos’ book in 1921, largely 
because of Faulkner’s involved style and because his soldier characters 
are not, in general, seen at first hand but through the eyes of someone 
else. Though this method adds to interpretation, it weakens the im- 
pression of immediate contact. The pay the soldiers receive is so small, 
compared to the indignities to which they have to submit, that the 
title of the novel is ironic. It is ironic on the other side also, as the 
pay in most cases is frustration, physical mutilation, or death. 

Class of 1902 by Ernst Glaeser (1928) tells of the calling into 
service of the lowest age group. The reactions of these adolescents 
to leaving home, to mass training, to their first experience with women, 
and to combat conditions are clearly shown, and the book gains power 
from the fact that the ruthlessness of war must draw these youngsters 
into its sacrificing maw. 
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In 1928 also, appeared a completely honest book, Squad by James 
B. Wharton, which, as the title indicates, tells the story of eight men 
in an infantry company of the American army in France. It did not 
win particular acclaim, because it gives the effect of accurate reporting 
about the members of the squad, rather than of an imaginatively 
realized interpretation of them. They represent a cross-section of aver- 
age American types, who go into action under Mont Sec, participate 
in the San Mihiel drive, consolidate the new lines, and then move 
to the Argonne front. The incidents are so exactly located and the 
episodes are so typical of what happened on these spots that the 
present writer, whose own fighting experience was on precisely the 
same sectors, was startled by the fidelity of the record. 


II 


In January, 1929, was published All Quiet on the Western Front 
by Erich Maria Remarque. This novel remains, probably, the out- 
standing statement about men at war, embracing as it does the whole 
of soldier experience and soldier psychology. Illusions vanish; the 
actions and emotions of fighting men are probed to their depths; 
feelings are carefully depicted and analyzed; cruelty and kindness are 


both shown, as are the horrible and the ridiculous, loyalty and revenge, 
tenderness and bawdiness. Above all, behind the ferocity, the terror, 
and the frightfulness, broods the idea of the lesson we should learn, 
so that such suffering shall not again be the lot of young men. Though 
containing much bitterness the book is, however, not bitter; though 
full of sharp criticism and clear-sighted cynical dissection it still holds 
its belief in the basic goodness of the human animal; and though full 
of awfulness and of the tragedy of mutilation and death it is also full 
of sympathy without sentimentality. The title is ironic, as are many 
of the details, including the death at the end of Paul Baumer, the first- 
person hero. Of heroism in the usual sense there is, however, nothing, 
if we except the quality of mere endurance and the occasional exposure 
to unnecessary hazard in order to help a comrade. On the other hand, 
this comradely sharing frequently manifests itself in broadly farcical 
escapades or in amusingly vulgar incidents. 

For the first time since Crane, Remarque analyzes fear; and he goes 
further than Crane in making a distinction between fear and terror. 
The latter he depicts as the men crouch in the dugout under the un- 
bearable bombardment of enemy guns. Reduced to the merely endur- 
ing animal, they are afraid to look at each other lest they be made to 
realize more clearly what is in themselves. This would make them 
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crack. “Terror can be endured so long as a man simply ducks; — but 
it kills if a man thinks about it.” Fear is another thing; it is ever present 
when the men are in the lines, but it can be controlled, and directed 
into positive action. Terror is purely negative. It is in the scene of 
the shelling of the graveyard, where the men burrow for shelter 
beneath the churned-up coffins; and it is in the shell hole when Paul 
has lost direction and instinctively stabs the Frenchman who falls in 
upon him. 

Like Dos Passos, Remarque clearly pictures the outrage to human 
dignity and the wounding of the ego during the training period. 
Corporal Himmelstoss and his sadistic inventions are unforgettable. 
The humble postman, suddenly given absolute power over young 
recruits, for his own satisfaction contrives ingenious tortures—all in 
the name of discipline! So youth must break or become hard; and 
most become hard. Yet humor is present, too, in the waylaying and 
thrashing of Himmelstoss. This alternation of horror and humor, 
tragedy and horseplay, is similar to that in What Price Glory? and 
is, as the author says, part of the pattern of soldier life. At the front 
he is reduced to the essential of primitive living, self-preservation. This 
includes food, drink, defecation, sleepless watchfulness, endurance of 
the enemy’s power attacks, making the most of the slightest shelter 
to prevent being killed, and killing the other fellow if he can. After 
such a life, when he is back out of the line, he finds his relief in humor 
and pleasures that are equally primitive. Hence, the dirty stories, 
the smutty jokes, the complete analysis of every part of the body and 
its physical functioning; and hence, the scrounging for food and drink, 
the swiping of rations, the appropriating of the featherbed and the 
red plush armchairs, the swim across the canal at night to the women, 
and the lining up at the brothels. In North Africa, Italy, England, 
France, Germany, or Japan—wherever men have lived too long sur- 
rounded only by other men—the urges are the same: food, strong 
drink, and women. And after they have lived under battle conditions 
they want not only comfort, but luxury. All Quiet on the Western 
Front vivifies these things; but it also dwells on wounds and deaths, 
hospitals and amputations. Friends of a moment before lie in contorted 
positions with yellow-green faces; the man who was marching beside 
you twenty yards away is now splattered in bits over a radius of 
nearly thirty yards; and you are alive only because you were instinc- 
tively hugging the earth before you heard the shell. Hips are torn open, 
heads are laid bare. All these experiences crowd back upon your 
memory as you reread this book, and you realize that Remarque has 
covered more completely than any other one writer the innumerable 
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facets of soldier life during World War I. He shows the endless card- 
playing, and the inconclusive discussions about the war leaders and 
their tactics. He expresses the shuddering antipathy toward the rats 
which infest the trenches, fat from their feeding on dead bodies. He 
insists on the fatalism common to all soldiers after they have seen 
a buddy hit, while they themselves are still alive. And then, as the 
only compensation, he dwells on comradeship, the unanalyzed loyalty 
to one’s own small group, born of the suffering together, of the sharing 
of good and bad, of the stripping away of superficial differences until 
one becomes aware of only the essential man. It is greater than self, 
though it keeps the self alive; and for any one of his few comrades 
the man would die if it would help, and he knows that the comrade 
would do the same for him. 

The movie made from All Quiet emphasized the agony, the out- 
rage, and the uselessness of the war. It was so powerful that it made 
audiences cringe and then become angry over what happened to the 
characters. The earlier film, The Big Parade, however, stands as the 
most uncompromising picture to be made of war events—excepting 
always, of course, the best of the documentaries made during 
World War II. All heroics have been eliminated, and what remains 
is the factual picture, done in terms of stark realism, of soldiers’ ex- 
periences from the time of enlistment, through the training and battle 
stages, to the return of the wounded hero, who, one of his legs gone, 
ironically has to ride in the place of honor in a victory parade. A 
number of the characters have ideas of performing deeds of heroism; 
but they all fall flat. Slim, for instance, decides to silence an enemy 
machine-gun and does so; but he is almost immediately killed by dozens 
of others. As the title indicates, individual men do not count except 
as expendable items in the big parade known as war. 

Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms appeared, like All Quiet, 
in 1929, and has undoubtedly been the most widely read of all the war 
novels. In his story of war on the Italian front Hemingway, with 
brilliant skill, makes his main character, Frederic Henry, come com- 
pletely alive, and in this surpasses Remarque, Dos Passos, and even 
Stallings and Anderson. By his intimate realization of the actions, 
feelings, and mental processes of the hero, however, the author limits 
himself to episodes and situations that fall under Henry’s observation, 
thus making his story that of a single, especially perceptive individual, 
rather than implying, as do the other authors, that what happens to 
their heroes is typical of life for all men in the armed services. Even 
the unforgettable description of the retreat from Caporetto is told 
as seen and lived through by Henry; and the brilliant and sardonic 
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comments about the war, as made by the Italian physician, Rinaldi, 
are quoted because of the impression they make upon Henry. But like 
the other books, A Farewell to Arms emphasizes the usual discomforts 
and solaces, the inadequacy in training and supplies, the incompetence 
of organization, the panic flight, and the demoralization both in and 
behind the lines. As the hero is connected with an ambulance corps 
and is later himself sent to a hospital, much attention is given to the 
sufferings of the wounded and to death. Having escaped death from 
his own forces by swimming down the river, Henry finally leaves the 
futility and stupidity of war to find beauty and tenderness in his love 
for and companionship with Catherine. Henry’s solution of the 
difficulties of being a soldier by desertion is certainly not typical of the 
army as a whole, although Dos Passos had two of his chief characters 
try the same solution. 

The third big novel of 1929 was The Death of a Hero by Richard 
Aldington. It does not confine itself to training and fighting, but at- 
tempts to give the whole background of the hero’s life in England 
while he is still a civilian, including his sometimes brittle, sometimes 
sensuous love affairs. As he belongs to the upper levels of society, 
he moves in a witty, intellectual, sophisticated set. When the illusions 
of peace-time living are shattered and values change, the wit turns to 
mordant irony; and the hero has to make adjustments in his moral 
and ethical codes. The ghastliness of having to sweat out enemy bom- 
bardments and the sleepless tensions of trench life generally are as 
vividly told by Aldington as they are by Remarque. The occasional 
leaves to England keep him involved with his earlier friends, who 
cannot understand the sharp changes in his attitudes, as they are 
totally unable to apprehend what he has gone through. The most 
impressive chapter, imbued with high poetic understanding, is that 
in which the hero meets his death, realizing that the war values, 
which he now shares with his fighting comrades, are the only ones 
that any longer carry meaning. The novel is a rich one of many moods 
and of much fine writing. 

Another English novel describing the war of the trenches came out 
the next year, 1930. Her Privates We by Private 19022 (Frederic 
Manning) concentrates on the life of privates in the infantry, as Dos 
Passos, Wharton, and Remarque had done; but it insists even more 
than did Dos Passos on the sharp distinction between ranks and on the 
special discomforts to which the private is subjected, in contrast to 
even the non-coms, to say nothing of the officers. Though continuing 
this insistence throughout the book, Manning does not become deeply 
bitter about it; he merely shows it as the expected, though disagreeable 
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lot of the great majority in any army. The “Her” in the title implies 
that the army is still run according to the standards established under 
the reign of Queen Victoria and that, hence, there is great room for 
improvement in attitude toward the men of a citizens’ draft army. 
The treatment accorded soldiers, as expressed by Kipling in “It’s 
Tommy, this, and Tommy, that,” and “A shilling a day,” could well 
stand a complete overhauling. Incidents of trench warfare, including 
patrols and shellings, are vividly told, as are many episodes of life 
in so-called rest areas behind the lines. The men seem always to be 
soaked by the sodden rain of the Flanders front. They learn the need 
for everyone to pull together in order not to over-jeopardize the security 
of the group and the value of comradeship. Nevertheless, the main 
impression is that for the private there is little hope for amelioration 
of his tough situation and that, as far as the higher ranks are con- 
cerned, he is properly expendable. Her Privates We is, therefore, 
deeply ironic. 

H. M. Tomlinson’s penetrating analysis of the causes behind the 
war were told in his novel All Our Yesterdays in 1930. He reveals the 
greed for colonial empire in his opening scenes in Africa, with the 
Boer war as the result. He then shows history repeating itself in the 
jealous race for power and in the stupid blunders of diplomats, until 
in August, 1914, hostilities break out again, and a new generation joins 
the battle. The second part of the novel tells the story of the trenches 
and the useless, agonizing sacrifice of the young men of England for 
the mistakes of their elders. Behind the details, which resemble those 
of the other novels, lies the poignancy of broad sympathy and under- 
standing. Yet in the end “All our yesterdays have lighted fools the 
way to dusty death.” 


Il 


In these novels of World War I are discussed almost every phase 
of a man’s being after he gets into uniform. Not even the most trivial 
item of his experience remains uncovered nor its effect unexplored. 
In addition, the authors gained acceptance for realistic frankness in 
swearing, in obscene and vulgar words, and in the details of sex. 
They made it seem appropriate to handle brutality brutally and horror 
in a horrifying manner. Had it not been for this breaking of the way 
by the writers of the twenties, the younger novelists of the forties would 
have had to do the pioneering themselves or to omit from their books 
many passages about which they did not even have to hesitate. Here 
fall such instances as the leave scene and other raucous bits in 
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Mr. Roberts, spots in Tales of the South Pacific, the chapters on the 
resort of the homosexuals and on the cure of syphilis in The Gallery, 
and a large part of the conversation in The Naked and the Dead. 

The novels of World War II give pictures similar to those of World 
War I about the discomforts of life in the service and of the harshness 
and stupidity of its routines, with the consequent griping of the men 
and sometimes even their hatred. The strains of battle and the 
gruesomeness of wounds and death are also much the same. The back- 
grounds, however, are different. The monotony of life, especially in the 
South Pacific, receives much more attention, and drinking becomes 
more prominent, largely as a relief from the tediousness. 

For the United States the first war lasted a little over one year and 
seven months and was concentrated in France, whereas the second 
stretched out for three years and eight months (with the draft in 
operation even before Pearl Harbor) and spread over a large part 
of the globe. As a result, The Moon Is Down has as its subject the 
resistance movement in German-occupied Norway; Mr. Roberts gives 
glimpses aboard a Navy supply ship plying in and out of the Pacific 
islands far from the scenes of combat; A Bell for Adano and The 
Gallery are laid in Italian cities, also far behind the fighting zone; 
Beach Red, Tales of the South Pacific, and The Naked and the Dead 
convey the atmosphere of jungle growth, heat, and damp on islands 
in the Pacific, and vivify the fighting against the Japs. Only certain 
incidents in The Commandos, A Walk in the Sun and The Young 
Lions might conceivably have taken place during the earlier war. 
See Here, Private Hargrove (1942), the earliest of the War II books 
is, of course, applicable to almost any war. It pokes fun at army food, 
clothes, regulations, red tape, training, and all the other restrictions and 
requirements that harass the civilian newly turned soldier; and it 
laughs at the rookie’s ignorance and ineptitudes, as well as at the 
thousand rules he so constantly breaks. 

The techniques of the new novels also exhibit changes. Merely 
a glimpse shows that three are a collection of episodes about a given 
place rather than a consecutive following of the actions of a certain 
set of characters. James A. Michener’s title, Tales of the South Pacific, 
says as much. Here the unity is the group of islands. The characters 
are a motley assortment of natives, half castes, and expatriates, who 
are now almost overrun by men of the American forces — Navy, 
Marines, Army, Air Corps, and Seabees. Everything they do is con- 
ditioned by the island surroundings, and from time to time the char- 
acters in the separate episodes overlap. Perhaps not only Michener, 
but John Horne Burns and Norman Mailer as well, are indebted to 
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John Dos Passos and his U.S. A. for showing them the effectiveness 
of such a technique. Mailer uses it in The Naked and the Dead only 
in the “Time Machine” and “Chorus” chapters, which cut back in 
time and over space to the earlier, civilian lives of his chief participants. 
Burns in The Gallery (1947), on the other hand, makes the wrecked 
arcade in Naples the sole unifying force for a diversity of stories about 
characters who have nothing in common except that each seeks 
diversion in “the gallery.” All are, of course, American soldiers, with 
experience in the North African campaign, on leave from the Italian 
front, or stationed in Naples. Women and drink play a large part in 
their adventures; though religion, army routines, and the effect of 
the Italian surroundings also have a place. Over all broods the 
atmosphere of the heat and the dirt and the congestion of Naples, 
together with a sense of the rootlessness of these uniformed Americans 
in a foreign city. The third of the episodic novels, Mr. Roberts (1946) 
by Thomas Heggen, succeeds in maintaining a remarkable unity of 
effect and character by the mere fact that all the incidents and all 
the people are restricted to the limits of the ship. The tediousness, 
the monotony, the sense of futility bear down upon them all, and 
during the endless nothingness of steaming from port to port across 
the wide stretches of the Pacific, plenty of opportunity is afforded 
for the characters to develop as living individuals. The episodes they 
invent to prevent utter inertia and to break the boredom of their 
prosaic duties are, on the whole, in themselves trivial; but every one 
of them more thoroughly reveals character. Almost as great as the unity 
of the ship is the unity supplied by Lieutenant Roberts. For many 
incidents he is merely the intermediary, but for the focal action, the 
hatred of the captain, Mr. Roberts is the leader. This novel is, so far, 
much the most re-readable of the War II books, chiefly because the 
characters are so finely drawn that, even after the reader knows by 
heart what is coming next, his interest is held by the delicate shadings 
of style which make him better acquainted with a thoroughly human 
group of men. 

For The Gallery and Tales of the South Pacific the episodic method 
seems to have been dictated by the great diversity in the types of 
military work and men that came under the authors’ observation. In 
such non-episodic novels as The Naked and the Dead and A Bell for 
Adano place is also used effectively. In the former Mailer succeeds in 
establishing a sense of isolation on the Pacific island of Anopopei, so 
that the fighting group there becomes representative of similar groups 
elsewhere; and the unit’s method of life in the jungle, the actions and 
conversation of its men, and the engagements it fights build a totality 
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of effect sufficient to persuade any reader that he now knows what 
war was like in the South Pacific. To use a trite phrase: the microcosm 
becomes a macrocosm. 

A Bell for Adano, laid in a small Italian town through which the 
war has passed, concerns itself with the attempt to establish cordial 
relations between the new American military government and the 
town’s native inhabitants. To find a substitute for the village bell, 
the chief pride of the citizens, becomes the primary duty of the Ameri- 
can officer locally in charge. He is thwarted constantly by Army red 
tape and conflict of authority, as well as frequently by the Italians’ 
determination to continue with their time-honored customs. John 
Hersey fills his story with humor, but also with sharp comments on 
the inefficiency of army procedure. Though the book deals with one 
of the greatest problems of the allies in Europe after the war, it man- 
ages to keep the human side uppermost and, so, to avoid being dog- 
matic or pretentious. 

In the same year, 1944, appeared Harry Brown’s account of the 
landing of a platoon on an Italian beachhead and of its mission as 
a flanking patrol on an advance inland. A Walk in the Sun avoids 
heroics as carefully as the War I novels had done. It makes clear the 
precarious uncertainty of the patrol, and it sharply differentiates the 
various natures of the men as they react to their own cautious but 
unremitting advance. Their relations to each other heighten the sus- 
pense already built by the lurking quality of an undefined threat. 
Some few are killed or wounded or crack under the strain, but, in 
spite of a German tank and strafing by a German plane, the majority 
reach the embattled farm which was their objective. This isolated bit 
of infantry action is well-proportioned, organically complete. 

The Commandos by Elliott Arnold and The Moon Is Down by 
John Steinbeck appeared in 1942, only shortly after the United States 
had entered the war, and both deal with the war effort of the Euro- 
pean countries. The Commandos with vivid power describes a night 
raid from the sea and emphasizes the special training, the hardihood, 
and the daring of the men involved. It also highlights the unusually 
tricky hazards of commando hit-and-run attacks on an enemy-held 
coast. The Moon Is Down concentrates on the futility of the German 
army of occupation in trying to overcome the underground resistance 
of the loyal citizens of Norway. The Norwegian people continue by 
every means to hamper and thwart the German efforts and thus suc- 
ceed in making the victory a hollow one. 

In 1945, the year the war terminated, appeared two short novels, 
the one, simple and direct, focused on a Navy flying lieutenant in the 
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Pacific and his folks back home in New Jersey; the other, extremely 
rich and overelaborated, told the story of a landing on the beach and 
of the advance into the jungle against the Japs. The first is Repent in 
Haste by John P. Marquand; the second, Beach Red by Peter Bowman. 
For all his friendship and sympathy with Lieutenant Boyden, Mar- 
quand is, as usual, satirical about Boyden’s middle class point of view 
and about his living by a few simple slogans rather than by thought. 
Although he has undergone such hazardous experiences as only nar- 
rowly to escape death, he still insists that nothing bothers him and 
that he must keep his life as a flyer and his former life at home in 
separate compartments. Most of the book is concerned with his home, 
his folks, and his hasty war marriage to a cute little slattern. As a 
contrast Beach Red packs into its meagre bulk pictures, ideas, and 
expressions of tremendous power. For telling its story from the land- 
ing at dawn to the death of the last man on the advance patrol it 
employs an entirely new technique. Each of the sixty sections repre- 
sents roughly one minute in the action of the story, and each section 
is exactly two pages long. This self-imposed limit of space requires 
the author to condense his material and to concentrate on what his 
central character observes or feels as he participates in the attack. 
During a time of such crucial stress an individual lives so long and 
so intensely that the book bristles with emotion. This emotion plus 
the elaborate imagery, the ornate description, and the close parallelism 
of each section, with its final epigram, make of the book a poetic rather 
than a prose expression. The satirical beginning immediately piques 
the imagination, the use of the second person keeps the reader in close 
contact with members of the assaulting company, the sharply placed 
contrasts heighten the irony, the careful enumeration of the jungle 
plants and insects evokes a feeling of ominously lurking danger, the 
wily or self-immolating tactics of the Japs hold an ever-present threat, 
and the deaths of the men of the small patrol convey a sense of futility, 
of timelessness, and of exaltation. Humor is present as well as horror, 
and vulgarity as well as one’s dedication to his task. Particularly 
memorable passages are the hero’s invocation that his dead pal may 
keep on marching, the analysis of what is meant by “G. I. Joe,” and 
the description of the kind of war memorial fighting men would erect. 
To the uninitiated reader Beach Red in its 120 pages conveys as vivid 
a sense of knowing what jungle fighting is like as does The Naked and 
the Dead, which is six times as long. 

The Young Lions by Irwin Shaw and The Naked and the Dead by 
Norman Mailer were both published in 1948. They are the latest 
outstanding war novels to date. Both are full-scope stories, covering 
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an immense amount of character revelation and fighting experience, 
and both seem to owe some features of their techniques to the all- 
pervasive influence of John Dos Passos. Otherwise they are entirely 
different. 

The Young Lions might with almost equal fitness have used the 
title Three Soldiers, because, like the earlier book, it follows the for- 
tunes of three men, keeping their stories running parallel in time but 
separated from each other through most of the book. It carries them 
from their positions in civilian life on New Year’s Eve, just before the 
beginning of 1938, through their entire military careers, to the deaths 
of two of them at the time of Germany’s collapse. Christian, an 
Austrian ski-instructor, becomes the typically ruthless German sergeant, 
and with him the reader pushes through France and enters Paris, 
dissipates on leave in Berlin, fights the grueling battle of North Africa, 
retreats in the Italian campaign, loses his company in Normandy, 
flees back to Paris and then on to Germany, and visits at last one of 
the frightful prison camps. His development into a callous fighting 
animal interested only in self-preservation is made more than plausible, 
and the discipline, tactics, and philosophy of the German army are 
dramatized by the many officers and men with whom Christian sees 
service. Scenes of cruelty, brutality, and horror abound. The two other 
soldiers are Americans, who get in the war much later than Christian. 
Michael, a member of New York and Hollywood theatrical and society 
circles, enlists as a private and sees service in England, France, and 
Germany. Noah, a Polish Jew from California, moves to New York 
and is drafted. He is shockingly persecuted in training camp; but 
he wins out to take part in the Normandy D-day landing, and, later, 
in the Battle of the Bulge. Finally he is shot to death by Christian 
outside the German prison camp. Michael then kills Christian with a 
grenade. The book is ironic from the title to this futile close. It is 
full of action, representing all varieties of soldier experience, and it is 
crowded with characters, civilian or military, who affect the lives of 
the soldiers. Unsavory incidents predominate, as well as weak or 
vicious people; only a few men who are decent human beings remain 
alive. An effect is achieved of the vast, conglomerate spread of the 
war. Irwin Shaw had in 1936 written his terrifying play, Bury the 
Dead. The novel is just as bitter and ironic; but its attempt to present 
such a diversity of experience somewhat clouds the unity which was 
obviously in the mind of the author. As a result the final episode 
seems a bit melodramatic. 
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Great as is the impact of The Young Lions, The Naked and the Dead 
carries with it an even more convincing power. The reader is set down 
in the Pacific on the island of Anopopei at the time of the Task Force 
landing, and there he remains, bound by the limitations of the jungle- 
covered island the same as the men of the special platoon whose 
fortunes he follows. Occasionally he looks in on the General, is 
bothered by the ineffectual stupidity of Major Dalleson, or definitely 
takes sides with Lieutenant Hearn. But for the most part he sticks 
close to the members of the platoon and finds plenty of variety in their 
individual peculiarities, even under the brooding monotony of the 
jungle spell. He leaves the island only now and then to pick up, 
through the cutbacks, the lives of the platoon personnel as they had 
been lived in the States. To most readers the book seems over long, 
but as that is the way the action seemed to the soldiers sweating 
it out on the island, the very length contributes to the impression of 
verisimilitude. Every variation of life and thought experienced by 
men actively facing an enemy is freely narrated in The Naked and 
the Dead. Most of these things were in All Quiet on the Western 
Front, while a few others were supplied by Three Soldiers, What Price 
Glory?, Death of a Hero, and A Farewell to Arms. This does not 
imply that Mailer copied in the least from any of the earlier books; it 
merely suggests that he was able to handle his own material in a more 
untrammeled way because a pattern had already been established. The 
mood and the background are entirely his own, as are most of his 
insights into character, especially those done in the spirit of sarcastic 
dissection. Though the island remains always the unit, variety is 
supplied by sending out a combat patrol to another part of it, the 
rugged hilly country. Here, if possible, the men are realized even more 
individually than they were in the jungle. 


IV 


The Naked and the Dead is unquestionably the last word, so far, 
in making the reader aware of the conditions of warfare and of the 
effects (degenerating on the whole) that it has on human beings. What 
is to come? Except for Three Soldiers the best novels of World War I 
were not written until ten years after the Armistice. As only five and 
a half years have passed since V-J Day, novels even more stirring 
may still be expected. The authors after the first war invented their 
own techniques; so it seems natural to assume that the future authors 
of our own global war will, in order to handle the exigencies of their 
new material, write in still newer techniques. The reporting of the last 
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war has been far superior to anything of earlier date, but, as yet, no 
novels have covered in a thoroughly satisfactory way the fighting in the 
air, whether based on England, Burma, or the islands and carriers in 
the Pacific. For the Navy we still have to hear adequately from the 
submarines, the convoys, the destroyers, the carriers, the battleships 
of all classes, and such actions as the Coral Sea and Leyte. The story 
of the Alaskan operation also remains untold. These are only a few 
of the matters which are sure to find spokesmen. As for the techniques, 
only Beach Red has done something entirely new. To portray the 
sensations of men on the comparatively lonely jobs in bomber and 
fighter planes over Europe, new techniques will, perhaps, be achieved. 
Only time and the young men now sweating over their manuscripts 
can determine what is to be the future course of our novels about war. 
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THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY. By Hans Reichenbach. (xi+-333 
pages, $3.75. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951.) 


There are few serious students of philosophy, science, or society who will not 
be rewarded generously by reading this exposition and defense of scientifically 
oriented philosophy by one of the world’s foremost philosophers of science. 
Professor Reichenbach, Professor of Philosophy at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and formerly of the University of Berlin, is in the vanguard of 
that group of contemporary logician-physicist-philosophers whose impact upon 
occidental thought has brought philosophy to a vigorous self-criticism that has 
widely denounced speculative metaphysics and its aprioristic method and 
intends that philosophy itself be a companion and servant of the sciences. 
At Berlin Reichenbach was the leader of the so-called “Berlin Group,” whose 
efforts in logical analysis were to combine with those of the “Viennese Circle” 
(Schlick, Neurath, Carnap) and the “Cambridge Analysts” (Russell, Moore, 
Wittgenstein) to create the logical empiricism that has for the past fifteen 
years been such a potent force in American thought. Professor Reichenbach’s 
contributions, in addition to the general application of logical techniques in 
the determination of meaning, involving the logical analysis of language in 
both its technical and non-technical usage, have been especially in the develop- 
ment of an empirical frequency theory of probability and its application to the 
problem of induction and to the theory of knowledge generally. 

While directed to a lay audience and exhibiting unusual talents in simplicity 
and accuracy of exposition, the present volume incorporates much that is 
developed, usually in more detail, in other works of the author: e.g., physics 
and cosmology from the popular Atom and Kosmos, probability logic from 
The Theory of Probability, multi-valued logic from Philosophic Foundations of 
Quantum Mechanics, the verifiability theory of meaning and logic of induction 
from Experience and Prediction, and the analysis of the language of common 
discourse from Elements of Symbolic Logic. 

The central thesis of Professor Reichenbach, that nineteenth century mathe- 
matics and twentieth century logic and physics have eliminated the synthetic 
a priori, outlawed rationalism, and revealed speculative metaphysics as non- 
sense and ethics as non-cognitive, is not new; it has been advanced with tireless 
reiteration in the analytic and positivistic literature of the past quarter century. 
But never before has the argument been presented to the lay public with such 
convincing clarity and skill. Vigorous polemic against the great tradition is here 
well balanced by constructive work in method, cosmology, and ethics, and 
abundant historical material is carefully combined with discussion of current 
problems and future possibilities to give the reader a self-contained, pleasant, 
and highly provocative diet. 

Of special interest and value are Reichenbach’s discussions of the philosophi- 
cal implications of contemporary science (e.g., on the nature of time), the 
application of probability theory to the problem of induction, the predictive 
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character of empirical knowledge, and the nature of mathematics and logic. 
The student of society will take interest in his analysis of the structure of 
social science and his efforts to formulate a basic non-cognitive ethical imperative 
for democracy. 

Figuring conspicuously in Professor Reichenbach’s discussion is his effort to 
define the nature and function of acceptable philosophy, a task that has con- 
sumed much of the philosophic energy of the past decade. That philosophy 
should be scientific and should serve the interests of knowledge are his main 
contentions. But just what constitutes such a scientific philosophy is not made 
entirely definite and clear. This much is certain, that the “speculative” philos- 
opher, typical of the philosophical tradition, is out. The ground is cut from 
under him by the empirical verifiability theory of meaning (pp. 256 ff.) that 
imposes strict limitations upon meaningful discourse, eliminating speculative 
metaphysics. And yet, as much as he eschews metaphysics, Reichenbach him- 
self does not scruple to announce that “There is no more purpose or meaning 
in the world than you put into it” (p. 302). The value philosopher is also 
out (“Whoever wants to study ethics, therefore, should not go to the phi- 
losopher,” p. 297), because he is misled by the false ideal of a normative 
knowledge. Here the author fails to appreciate the role played by those value 
philosophers, e.g. Dewey, who are quite aware of the problem he indicates but 
yet refuse to abandon ethics as a philosophic discipline of primary importance. 

Apparently, philosophy for Reichenbach consists in logical analysis (p. 123), 
conceived as a scientific specialty serving the interest of the clarification of 
meaning. But he refuses to settle for this thesis as formulated by his posi- 
tivistic colleagues, e.g., Wittgenstein et al., for philosophy, he insists, is a 
science, with a “body of philosophical knowledge” (p. 308). At another time 
philosophy is methodology or epistemology (p. 303), and at least once is pre- 
sented as a kind of vanguard of physics in the form of a speculative cosmology— 
“All he [the modern philosopher] is able to do is to clarify what can be 
meaningfully asked [regarding the early history of the universe] and to out- 
line several possible answers, leaving it to the scientist some day to say which 
answer is true” (p. 207). In all, there seems to be no definitive statement 
that clearly marks the acceptable scientific philosopher as distinct from the 
scientist and traditional philosopher. This is not to say that Reichenbach has 
failed in his effort to define philosophy as much as to say that in apparently 
refusing the rigor and narrowness of the positivistic conception of philosophy 
as analysis only, he is hard pressed in attempting to describe a philosophic 
role distinct from science that does not have some suggestion of metaphysics 
about it. 

In an analysis that moves, sometimes carelessly, between logic and psychology, 
and generalizes with a freedom surprising in a logician, Reichenbach asserts 
that “Philosophy has always been impaired by a confusion of logic with poetry, 
of rational explanation with imagery, of generality with analogy” (p. 9). The 
philosopher’s basic error has been, he insists, to attempt generalizations beyond 
the possibility of knowledge and to proceed by analogy rather than analysis. 
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The traditional search for certainty, addicted to a rationalism of the synthetic 
a priori, led to the empty speculations of metaphysics, while the search for 
moral directives, from Socrates to our day, has produced the ethical enormities 
of absolutism and the illusion of a moral science. But recently empiricism, 
disclaiming factual knowledge a priori, and cultivated in intimate relation to 
logic and physical science, is satisfied with probabilities in knowledge and with 
a non-cognitive normative ethics, and confines its knowledge claims to the 
empirical sciences. 

Professor Reichenbach’s work is subject to the intensive criticism that has 
been advanced during the past decade against the logical empiricism that he 
advocates and expresses. A profusion of literature is available on this debate— 
much that is valuable and much that misses the point. The sensory verifiability 
theory of factual:meaning is the crux of the argument, as this is the foundation 
for the elimination of speculative metaphysics and normative science, for the 
behavioristic, non-vitalistic, and physicalistic emphases that prevail through the 
volume, and for the general discrediting of traditional philosophy. 


University of Utah STERLING M. ean 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON. By Irving Howe. American Men of Letters Series. 
(xiii+-291 pages, $3.50. New York: William Sloane Associates, 1951.) 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON. By James Schevill. (xvi+360 pages, $3.00. 
Denver: University of Denver Press, 1951.) 


No one reviews the life and work of Sherwood Anderson without a kind of 
embarrassment at the spectacle of his initial struggle to success and his patent 
failure to maintain his position. These two biographies, the first two of book 
length, recognize the problem. Mr. Howe admits an early admiration for 
Anderson and a mature need for reappraisal, a candor which engenders a 
confidence that is justified by the outcome, since this is a worthy addition to 
the American Men of Letters series, though on a lesser figure. Mr. Schevill, 
however, prefers to take the theme of Anderson the warrior in the battle of 
American materialism versus the creative imagination, a kind of apologia not 
without its risks. 

There is actually little disagreement on the biographical facts, and no great 
difference in the final estimate, perhaps. But in a curious way, Schevill’s richer 
detail serves more to corroborate Howe than to advance his own book, espe- 
cially in the first half of the story. Schevill’s last chapters are at once his most 
complete and his best on Anderson. But one turns to Howe for a more 
rounded estimate, one not confused by Schevill’s somewhat vague references 
on occasion to “myth,” “ritual,” or “symbolic significance”; myth, says he in 
one place, “the only area in which literature can both exact and order the 
meaning of life,” an apothegm not clarified in the text. 
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Howe sees Anderson as deeply rooted in the nineteenth century midwest, 

and hence nostalgic for a passing individual craftsmanship and simplicity. 
Hence the habitat for his “grotesques,” caught in the rising tide of industrialism, 
committed to backwaters of frustration, bewilderment, and fragmentary lives. 

It was the Chicago group that made Anderson—Floyd Dell at first, but 
also Ben Hecht, Dreiser and, later, Waldo Frank. They imparted their enthu- 
siasm, their belief in him, their shallow vitality. “That they were short- 
breathed,” says Howe, “and yet tried to run cross-country was their common 
tragedy.” They lacked cultural depth, historical perspective, larger resources. 
Their driving force was rebellion and an indefinite reaching out for “freedom.” 

Thus Howe rightly, I think, sees Anderson as a part of his time and place; 
genuine in origin, handicapped by a late start and personal limitations. If he 
turned first to writing copy for advertising firms, it was because, in his own 
words, he was “good at it.” The creative urge hit him in his thirties, and led 
to his collapse and flight from the world of business. His first book, Windy 
McPherson’s Son, did not appear until 1916, when he was forty. It was when 
he began later to be paired with the Russians, the newer Freudianism, and 
even (by Waldo Frank) with Lincoln and Whitman, that he began to flounder 
and become arty and insincere. For he was not an intellectual; and his deepest 
motive, thinks Howe, was to build a legend around both his childhood and 
his flight from reality. When these palled, both biographers agree, he floun- 
dered. Throughout his book Howe maintains that Anderson was weakest when 
he tried to satisfy others, or to build on a confused aspiration to greatness. 
Schevill finds something to praise in Anderson’s efforts to readjust through 
further flights, small “triumphs,” new loves, newspaper editing, radicalism, 
and returns to his pen. There may be praise for the effort, but not usually 
for the product. 

Neither author finds A Story Teller’s Story reliable autobiography. Schevill 
argues that Anderson meant it as semi-fiction. Both biographers place Wines- 
burg, Ohio, first of his books, and Poor White and a few tales, in the running. 
Schevill, however, finds the later Memoirs, despite their incompleteness, on a 
par with Winesburg, an almost successful return to the original vein. Perhaps 
the tone of the two books may not unfairly be compared in the concluding 
sentences of each. Schevill: “It is . . . because of his pioneer attempt to examine 
the relationship between imagination and material reality in American society 
and to turn these relationships into meaningful images, that his best work will 
endure.” And Howe: “His faults, his failures and defeats can hardly be ignored: 
he was almost always limited in moral sensibility and social perspective. Yet 
there were a few moments when he spoke, as almost no one else among 
American writers, with the voice of love.” 

Thus, while Mr. Schevill contributes more detail, some of it quite new, 
some of it relatively trivial, and presents Anderson as a champion of the creative 
life, Mr. Howe evaluates with a surer pen. He sees Anderson as a limited 
writer, yet at his best not callow, truly tender; a “sensitive witness to the natural 
experience,” “a genuine social memory,” a “voice of the hesitant human being.” 
With a kind of artless honesty he treated “the elemental crises in the lives 
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of simple townspeople”; and few, says Howe, have so well grasped the groping 
of adolescents. He was closer to Twain than to the Russians, to his own inner 
intuitions than to the Freudians. Both agree that Anderson was not a 
naturalist. He could not have written “The Killers,” for his realism was not 
toughness. His tone, says Howe illuminatingly, was not that of the perceived 
object, but that of the narrator’s response to the dimly perceiving subject. 
“What man isn’t facing a wall?” Anderson asked. He was not referring 
to international crises, but to the inner contest; and here his talent was surest. 
His tales touch us with a secret knowledge, but a knowledge glossed over with 
maturity and the passage of time; a knowledge still close to the great central 
life of America as it was before two world involvements and the loss of national 


innocence. 
Witson O. CLouGH 


University of Wyoming 


THEODORE DREISER. By F. O. Matthiessen. American Men of Letters Series. 
(267 pages, $3.50. New York: William Sloane Associates, 1951.) 


Those who knew the late F. O. Matthiessen were sometimes puzzled by his 
interest in the work of Theodore Dreiser; why a man who had contributed 
so brilliantly to the criticism of such authors as Poe, Eliot, and Henry James 
should be fascinated by the lumbering prose of the great Indiana novelist was 
something of a mystery. This volume sheds much light on that question. 
To the present writer the most illuminating single chapter is ““Dreiser’s Politics.” 
Here Matthiessen traces the complex evolution of Dreiser’s peculiarly American 
radicalism, a creed which at many points bore a close resemblance to his 
own. Both men had a vast compassion for the underprivileged which frequently 
led them into contradictory political and philosophical positions. In the same 
month in which he joined the Communist party, Dreiser could say, “The true 
religion is in Matthew.” 

Adopting a method much favored by modern literary biographers, Matthies- 
sen intersperses the narrative of Dreiser’s life with critical evaluations of his 
work. All his discussions of the major novels reveal a sympathetic understanding 
which goes far beyond the usual relationship of a critic to his subject. Per- 
haps the greatest single contribution to our understanding of Dreiser is 
Matthiessen’s stylistic analysis; he points out that on occasion the novelist 
was capable of writing economical prose which actually possessed backbone 
and bite. At other times, however, his admiration for Dreiser’s depth of 
feeling for his fellow man leads Matthiessen to overestimate the totality 
of effect. His evaluations are clearly at variance with those of Lionel Trilling 
in his recent volume on The Liberal Imagination, with whose estimates this 
reviewer is inclined to agree. There is, indeed, ample ground for believing 
that Dreiser’s importance is linked in a peculiar way with the history of his 
period; living at any other time, he might very well not have achieved the 
same importance. 

Robert Elias and Eugenio Villicafia have aided in preparing a valuable 
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LAND OF THE CONQUISTADORES. By Cleve Hallenbeck. (xiv+-375 
pages, $5.00. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1950.) 


The existence of various monographs on periods of New Mexican history and 
the scarcity of works that attempt to tell the complete story, beginning with 
the coming of the Spanish and ending in the present century, is an indication 
of the difficulty of the task. It is a story of exploration and discovery, of wild 
tribes against sedentary Indians, of missionary zeal, of the use and exploitation 
of native traits, of Pueblo Indian intrigue and revolt against the Spanish 
overlord, of international rivalry for colonial possessions, of agriculture and 
stock raising, and of trade and transportation. 

The recorded history of the area that was to become New Mexico began 
almost a hundred years before English colonists were successfully planted in 
Virginia. Over four hundred eventful years have passed since the era of 
Cabeza de Vaca and of Coronado. The record of these years is still being 
compiled from the Spanish documents and more recent sources. During the 
1940’s two additional volumes were published by Alfred Barnaby Thomas on 
Indian affairs in New Mexico during the Spanish period; Donald E. Worcester 
completed his work, still in manuscript, on the early history of the Navaho 
and Apache Indians; and Manuel Espinosa and Jessie Bailey each published 
a monograph on the period from 1680 to 1700 when the Pueblo Indians 
revolted and were reconquered under the direction of Diego de Vargas. Among 
others, each of these authors added new material to be considered in New 
Mexican historiography and is an example of the work that remains to be done 
before a definitive history of New Mexico can be written. 

Cleve Hallenbeck’s Land of the Conquistadores adds to the standard histories 
of New Mexico the results of some of the important research done between 
1920 and 1940. His volume, dedicated to the “general reader,” begins with a 
chapter titled “The Indians.” The author states that “while it is beyond the 
scope of this book to present a detailed treatment of the aborigines, it is 
necessary as a part of our historical background that the reader understands 
something of the native peoples with whom the Spanish colonists had to do.” 

The second chapter, titled “The Conquistadores,” begins with the wanderings 
of Cabeza de Vaca, which apparently brought him into New Mexico, and 
ends with the expedition of Espejo. Chapter three, “The Seventeenth Century,” 
tells of the settlement of New Mexico by Juan de Offate and continues through 
the period ending in the Pueblo rebellion of 1680. Chapter four, “The 
Eighteenth Century,” takes the story from the reconquest of New Mexico in 
1692 to the end of the eighteenth century. Chapter five, “The Nineteenth 
Century,” relates the incidents leading to the Louisiana Purchase and the 
importance of this transfer of territory to New Mexican history and ends with 
the coming of the railroad in the 1870’s and admittance to the Union in 1911. 

Chapters six through thirteen deal with special phases of New Mexican 
history such as Government, the Missions, Population, Industries, Commerce, 
Colonial Life, The Spaniard and the Indian, and the New Mexican Camino 
Real. The best chapters are “The Conquistadores,” “The Seventeenth Cen- 
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tury,” and “Commerce.” The chapters on the Indians, Government, and the 
Eighteenth Century could be improved upon. Modern vagabonds will enjoy 
the chapter on the Camino Real. 

Certain moot questions that have long been discussed by specialists in the 
history of New Mexico are disposed of by Hallenbeck with a dispatch that 
will hardly meet with the approval of the experts. An example is the way 
he brands Fray Marcos de Niza a liar and an impostor without giving the 
“general reader” the benefit of the opinions of those who differ with him. 
The workmanship in the maps and illustrations will be criticized by some, 
but these visual aids add appreciably to the value of the work. 

The author did not here attempt to do a piece of original research, but to 
present a survey of New Mexican history that would include the results of 
research done by Bolton, Bloom, Scholes, Hackett, Thomas, and others who 
have spent years in the archives of Spain and Mexico collecting materials con- 
cerning the Spanish southwest. As a survey of New Mexican history, and as 
a resume of the contributions made by the historians listed above, this work 
deserves a place in the library of every person who is interested, either pro- 
fessionally or romantically, in the story of the Southwest. 


University of Utah S. LyMAN TYLER 


THE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE. By Arthur Mizener. (362 pages, $4.00. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin & Company, 1951.) 


This is a heavily documentary, greyly written biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
by Arthur Mizener, critic, facultyman at Carleton College in Minnesota, 
contributor to The Kenyon Review. Written on a Houghton-Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship Award, the book has been condensed and printed in installments 
in Atlantic Monthly, cordially reviewed in Time, Harper’s and other magazines, 
whose writers largely reminisced over Fitzgerald, his “legend,” the Europe 
travel-bootleg liquor sort of recollections of it, “roaring “Twenties,” “jazz age” 
and the sort. So far, nobody has seemed to look at Mizener for tempered, 
definitive literary criticism, what his biography quite noticeably undertakes 
to be. And as criticism, it loses badly. It is incredibly porous. 

In three hundred pages, Mizener keeps his range narrow, sticks to long, long 
quotes from Scott Fitzgerald correspondence (most of them from letters with 
other writers, notably Ernest Hemingway, Edmund Wilson, John Peale 
Bishop). Mizener has little to say that seems particularly original or provocative; 
so, at its best, his book becomes a partly adequate collection of Fitzgerald fact 
and document. But the collection is misleading, even to its last page, which 
falls away like this (the italics are mine): “He [Fitzgerald] died believing he 
had failed. .. . Now we know better. . . . That judgment has continued to 
become more obvious as time has passed. Now, a decade after Fitzgerald’s 
death, more of his work is in print than at any time during his life, and his 
reputation as a serious novelist is secure.” An intelligently or honestly attempted 
foundation or even a fighting argument for these last words is not in the 
book. And I have read it three times carefully now. It is not in the book. 
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Mizener’s real failure is sadder, a failure in integrity—for he echoes Fitz- 
gerald’s own analysis of his literary decline, his going into “bankruptcy” from 
the “cynical, pessimistic” young novelist of the early "Twenties whose “best 
work was hard to sell,” to the slick fiction hack of 1935, to the alcoholic, 
badly mortgaged and little sought scenario writer, hardly more than a memory 
at the time of his death, from heart disease, in 1940 in Hollywood. Fitzgerald’s 
Crack-up essays in Esquire during 1936-37 are beautiful writing and poignant 
with his curiously wistful yet bitter nostalgia for the era that paid for the Scott 
Fitzgerald pictures of itself at “better than $20,000 a year” and made Fitzgerald 
to American literature of the time what Valentino was to the silent movies, 
or Grange and Bobby Jones and Dempsey were to sport. 

Emotional “bankruptcy,” wrote Fitzgerald in the Crack-up, had ruined him. 
That word “bankruptcy”—used the same way in several of his writings— 
undoubtedly connected in his mind with the crash of ’29. He wrote else- 
where that the autumn of that year, with the stockmarket fall and the start 
of the depression, had been the end of the “jazz age”’—and with it the end 
and reckoning of his own glamor, youth, and wealth, of the investment of 
himself. His bankruptcy, he thought, had been his overdrawing on emotional 
capital to meet the huge demands of a psychological, social, moral conflict 
he recognized in himself: one side of his personality had been the romantic 
whose involvement with the revolt of the younger generation in the "Twenties 
was naively sure of itself, as hell-bent as anyone’s; the more remote other side 
was a “spoiled priest,” the detached Fitzgerald who would observe phenomena 
and be as conscience for it. But in this self-analysis Fitzgerald was mistaken. He 
was mostly kidding himself. If this division brought on Fitzgerald’s atrophy as 
an artist, then what but this could have made for his quite palpable delight 
in, and almost heavily moral pronouncement upon, the authentic scenes and 
characters in all of his best novels? No, something quite different, something 
he did not mention much in his Crack-Up pieces, had been his real trouble: 
Never keeping to a work schedule because of extravagant social desire and 
all the parties and pleasure-travel it led him on—that was one thing. Con- 
genitally weak constitution—several T.B. flare-ups, a bad heart—that was an- 
other. Then his vicious marriage. And finally, his escape, for longer and longer 
intervals, into drunkenness. 

The four belong in some kind of quadrangular cause-and-effect out of 
Fitzgerald’s real conflict, the egotist, the romantic, upsetting the spoiled priest. 
But of what origins, into what kind of gross mis-mixture the four came in his 
life, The Far Side says nothing, nothing startling, nothing convincing. It reads 
as a spotty, pretentious reference book. 

How underdone, for example, is the study of Zelda Sayre, Scott Fitzgerald’s 
wife—Scott sometime called her his “barbarian princess from the South.” 
Voluptuous Zelda refused him marriage in 1919, when, like Gatsby first in 
love with Daisy, as an Army lieutenant, garrisoned in Alabama near her 
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hometown, he courted her beautifully, hopelessly. Zelda took him in 1920 
as soon as This Side of Paradise—his first novel at that—sold well enough 
to get in second printing, and looked like the makings of a fortune. Zelda 
wanted everything that was gay and rich, and kept Scott writing stories 
(some she wrote herself and signed in his name) for The Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier’s for big money. She was utterly daring about everything 
and sometimes angered him to hysteria. He did not, at least not forthrightly, 
blame her, though, as we know from the Crack-up, for the poverty that finally 
came to his writing. And after 1930, when Zelda’s sanity began to flicker, 
Scott got doctors and treatments for her and grieved over her in a way that 
their friends said was heroic and devoted. Mizener, writing of the years when 
Zelda was under the care of top psychiatrists and nerve specialists over the 
world, mentions “the doctors’ assurances that Zelda’s trouble went back a long 
way”’—and leaves it at that, without mention of the doctors’ clinical findings 
which would give us valuable insight to Zelda and to Scott himself. 

Again, later in the book, Mizener reproduces passages from three of Scott’s 
letters written to their daughter, Frances (she is thirty now, married, living in 
the East), in her first year at Vassar. The passages might be called “discipli- 
nary” or “firmly parental.” But, writes Mizener, “He [Scott] harried . . . and 
chivied [Frances] about the smallest detail of her life. . . . He would write 
her terrifyingly angry letters.” Now, here is a one-sidedness of deplorable kind, 
because Mizener has written this incidentally and not for the sake of any 
specific point or argument he has in sight. The reader has only to glance 
through the collection of Scott Fitzgerald’s letters to his daughter in the book 
called The Crack-up (edited by Edmund Wilson in 1945, a kind of Fitz- 
gerald anthology) to gather that most of the Vassar letters were intimate, 
full of advice and questions on courses, dates, events, but for all that, mild, 
whimsical, newsy, not like the three ironic, angry passages Mizener shows, 
the very harshest of the available Fitzgerald-to-daughter correspondence. And 
these are only, perhaps, unyieldingly angry, hardly terrifying. 

At that, readers can do well to get Wilson’s Crack-up and read it right after 
Far Side—for the antidotal effect, but for a certain complementary one, too: 
Wilson pictures a man infinitely more complex, more honeycombed with 
Calvinism, sophistication, melancholia, and hedonism, than the more dramatic, 
simple cleavage that Fitzgerald rationalized about himself, and that Mizener 
has had to try too hard to make plausible for him. On the other hand, 
Mizener’s chapter of criticism on This Side of Paradise is wholly satisfying. 
Mizener provides almost ledger-like accounting for Fitzgerald’s bad finances 
against a fabulous income, though that research could better have gone to 
learning more about Zelda’s breakdown. Mizener’s is the first critical biography 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald; the next should be much better. 


JosEPH RONKOVICH 


Tooele, Utah 
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THE NEW STARS: Life and Labor in Old Missouri. Told by Manie Kendley 
Morgan, arranged by her daughter Jennie A. Morgan and edited, with an 
interpretative Introduction, by Louis Filler. (xviiit-301 pages, $3.75. The 
Antioch Press, 1949.) 


The title of this book is derived from a quotation on page 287, taken from a 
letter that Manie Kendley’s grandfather wrote to Walt Whitman, after the 
close of the Civil War. He was commenting upon the changing conditions that 
Emancipation had brought to the South and the challenges that the people 
of the South must face in the new economic order. “Many eyes do not yet 
see,” he wrote, “for they are turned upon the ground of the past with its burned 
out stars of ease and unearned luxury. But they will look up and see the new 
stars.” This is the philosophy that is gradually evolved in the book. A better 
and more descriptive title might be The Autobiography of Manie Kendley 
Morgan. Even this, however, is inadequate, for it is much more than a stereo- 
typed biography. One wishes that an old custom of supplementing the book- 
title with a descriptive synopsis had not passed out of accepted usage, so that 
the title page could read: “The Autobiography of Manie Kendley Morgan, 
or, The Story of Manie Kendley Morgan, her Life as a Child on a Missouri 
Plantation, the Experiences of her Family and their Slaves during the Border 
Warfare and the Jayhawker Struggles, the War between the States, Experiences 
with the Bushwhackers, and the Building of a New Social and Economic 
Order after Emancipation.” 

Manie Kendley would have been a person worth knowing. If one can judge 
from the narration of her life, commencing in early childhood and continuing 
down beyond her marriage to Captain John Morgan of the Union Army, there 
were few dull moments when she was around. Tom-boyish pranks on the old 
plantation, girlish observations, parties, sugar-boilings, jelly-making days, tobacco 
culture, fishing and hunting excursions, private school conditions and a hundred 
other items and interesting people reveal her zest for life, her strong will and 
her prodigious memory. 

One of the most valuable contributions of the book has to do with the 
word-pictures she paints of life in the pre-Civil War days on a plantation near 
the western border of Missouri. Her description of plantation life, as seen by 
a small girl, is a worth-while record of Negro slavery at its best. She was unable 
to understand or sense the feelings of the slaves that belonged to her parents, 
as she was too young to appreciate their problems. But she was impressed by 
their loyal devotion to Master and Mistress and each child or relative of the 
family. Her family had come from Kentucky and had brought their slaves 
with them. They knew the ancestry of their slaves and had deep concern for 
their moral and physical well-being. The slaves in turn knew the grandparents 
of their masters and felt a sense of security in the long-standing relationships. 

Next to the narrator herself, the most astonishing personality in the entire 
book is Aunt Lucy, the Negro mammy of the plantation and the mother of 
some sixteen children. She had been married to her husband in Kentucky 
before the Kendleys took them to Missouri. Her husband was later given his 
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freedom and a small piece of land in Kentucky on which he raised tobacco. 
Each year after his crop was harvested and made into cigars and these were 
sold, he went to the plantation in Missouri to spend about six months with his 
family. Then he returned in the late spring to his Kentucky land for another 
season. In his absence, Aunt Lucy managed the family, disciplined the children, 
taught them to work, directed the work of the grown men and children in the 
fields, managed the home-manufacturing on the plantation, cooked all the food 
for both the white people in the mansion and for her own family, did the 
washing and ironing and managed the house-cleaning of the slave cabins as well 
as the house of her master and mistress. In addition to these duties she found 
time to participate in the singing, dancing and feasting of her black folk and 
keep up some activity in the Negro church. Truly a most remarkable and 
capable woman. 

The book presents one of the most human accounts of the economy of 
plantation life that is in print. Manie Kendley’s father died of tuberculosis 
of the lungs when she was quite small. Her mother, being forced to assume 
the management of the lands and slaves, the disposal of the crops and the 
purchase of those things that were not produced on the plantation, placed 
Manie in the care of Aunt Lucy. Manie spent more time in the slave cabins 
than in the mansion and assisted in making lye, soap, maple sugar, jelly, pre- 
serves, drying fruit, weaving, feeding animals, cooking, curing meat, and many 
other activities. Aunt Lucy had wisdom enough to have her do these things with 
a joyous attitude rather than viewing work as a curse. The white people had 
a culture of refinement, based on slave economy. The young men were to be 
reared as gentlemen, unacquainted with toil; and the young ladies were taught 
to sew and develop musical talents and social graces. The burden of clothing 
the slaves fell upon the mistress of the mansion, and in the days before sewing 
machines and ready-made work clothes were available, this was a great task. 
Manie’s mother, with a little extra sewing aid, outfitted the slaves, both men 
and women, with new outfits every year. To a twentieth century urbanite, 
who avoids as much work as possible, the almost self-sufficiency of the plan- 
tation with its tedious hand toil appears uninviting. 

One of the most touching scenes in the book followed the death of Manie’s 
father. The slaves, ever fearful of having their family life interrupted, by being 
sold individually “down south,” were summoned into the plantation manor. 
Mrs. Kendley told them that she loved them too much to part with one of 
them. Although some economies would have to be effected and some of the 
larger children would have to be hired out to neighbors from time to time, 
she intended to manage the plantation and provide a home for each of them. 
Then she stated that she would hold to this agreement as long as there was 
food for them to eat and cloth to clothe them. This she made in the form 
of an oath, over the family Bible. Then Aunt Lucy passed by the table, made 
a similar oath of loyalty to the mistress and her children, followed in turn 
by each of her numerous offspring. In relating such episodes, Mrs. Morgan 
manifests her interest in people as personalities, not merely in slavery as 
Statistics or wealth. 
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The Jayhawkers, who attempted to disrupt slavery by violence prior to the 
Civil War, are viewed from the standpoint of one who lived within the frame- 
work of slavery, not as an historian. These bands, operating from Atchinson 
and other Kansas points, caused terror in the hearts of both blacks and whites. 
The wisdom of Aunt Lucy in dealing with young slave children who were 
taught violence and provided with firearms by the abolitionists to destroy their 
masters, gives an insight into her devotion to the institution of slavery, even 
though she was saving money to buy her freedom. 

Mrs. Morgan gives a firsthand description of the ravaging bands of Bush- 
whackers who wandered through Missouri, stealing from both Southern and 
Northern sympathizers. Quantrill and his associated bands reduced the family’s 
fortunes to a point where Manie’s mother wondered if her children could ever 
become anything but “poor white trash.” 

To some readers perhaps the greatest value in this book is the presentation 
of some original material concerning Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman. 
Mrs. Morgan’s mother, grandmother and some other members of her family 
called on Lincoln following the emancipation of the slaves to ask advice con- 
cerning how they should deal with them. Original Lincoln anecdotes are related 
and a follow-up letter from Lincoln is reproduced. Manie’s grandfather once 
entertained Walt Whitman at his camp outside of New Orleans as he was 
taking mules to market. A friendship and resulting correspondence ensued and 
three short writings of Whitman’s are reproduced. 

To this reviewer, the book has two outstanding values that it is hoped will not 
be lost with the passing of the years. First, there is great need for a careful, 
analytical treatment of the relationships between the residents of Méissouri 
and the members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints who in the 
1830’s were subjected to severe persecution and finally expelled from the state. 
This book indicates the fears the slavery-dependent Missourians had of the 
abolitionists and Northerners. As a contribution toward the understanding of 
this problem it shows that the Mormon settlers in Missouri were doomed 
to have difficulties the moment they attempted to plant an alien colony within 
a slave economy. The strong hatreds, fears and violence of the Missourians 
are vividly portrayed. 

A second value is to be found not in the book, but in what the book indicates 
might be done for Western local history. There are a number of people still 
living who have witnessed most of the economic, social, religious, political and 
cultural development of the intermountain country. If someone could get 
those among them who have kept personal diaries, and who have documents 
and correspondence, to relate the personal sides of these developments in our 
cultural patterns, a great service could be rendered. The conflicts and violence 
that grew out of the Mormon and Gentile clashes in early Utah, relations with 
the Indians, intermarriage with Indians, growth of educational interests, poly- 
gamy and the “underground” persecutions, irrigation and dry-farm develop- 
ments, the transition from a purely agricultural economy to manufacturing, 
mining and milling, and many other such items could be better understood if 
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these people could be persuaded to open their private treasuries of memory, 
thoughts, documents and personal correspondence. The intermountain West 
has its Manie Kendley Morgans. It is to be hoped that they can be found and 
convinced that they should talk for the enlightenment of their descendants 
before it is too late. 


LDS Institute of Religion, Salt Lake City T. Epcar Lyon 


THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF KARL MARX. By Alexander Miller. 
(117 pages, $1.75. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. Second 
printing, 1949.) 


Miller is a Presbyterian minister who, though born in Scotland, began his 
career and received his theological training in New Zealand. He served several 
churches in London during World War II, thence returning to a church in 
New Zealand. His book is a second printing of a work first published in 1946, 
and it is certainly no less significant today considering the events of the interim. 

The kind of Christian Miller describes combines in unusual degree the roles 
of the social scientist and of the religiously motivated man of action. No 
Christian, he argues, can evade understanding his world with the same dis- 
passionate objectivity and rigorous method of the scientist. Communism is an 
inescapable fact of the world we live in, “a very live option for contemporaries” 
which must be understood by Christians without prejudice if they are to decide 
rationally how to act in circumstances characterized by the increasing use of 
violence. 

The volume begins as a brief but useful and readable exposition of Marxist 
theory, of the test of history since its formulation, and of the major types 
of contemporary criticism. Then follows an intensive, but again brief, search 
for the essentials of Christianity and their relation to Communism. Finally, 
the author faces the question of what a Christian ought to do in the light 
of the preceding analysis. It is a forthright and specific discussion of possible 
alternatives manifest in current movements he knows at firsthand. The whole 
argument is epitomized in a striking effort to describe three types of men and 
their distinguishing traits: the hero, the communist, and the Christian. 

What is the answer of Christianity to Marxism? This, insists Miller, is not 
the objective way to approach the problem. It indicates a typical Christian 
prejudice (others are analyzed) in terms of either-or thinking which fails to 
recognize non-comparable aspects of Christianity and Marxism. He believes 
that Marxism is generally valid (presumed exceptions are examined) as social 
science, correctly interpreting historical processes of change in terms of dialecti- 
cal materialism. But its amoral, value-less role as social science leads to 
difficulty in terms of its implicit program of inevitable revolutionary action. 
The latter paradoxically is at once an embodiment and a denial of values and 
moral norms. Men struggle against injustice, but struggle tends to become 
a self-justifying end. For Miller Christianity is not the cold, dispassionate science 
of history. Rather it is the suprahuman source (the “incompleteness” of 
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Marxism) of the value of compassion which its adherents endeavor to introject 
into the historical process of inevitable conflict between sinful men. Hence, 
the Christian must understand Marxism because it at once provides a scientific 
comprehension of social processes and intensifies the social crisis by the lack 
of compassion which it is the unique role of Christian action to provide. 
Whether or not one agrees with Miller’s position, he has presented a suc- 
cinctly formulated and highly challenging analysis relevant both for the general 
problem of the role of values in Marxist and Christian thinking, and for the 
concrete practical issues of participation in the conflicts of contemporary life. 


University of Utah Henry H. Frost 


A DICTIONARY OF LITERARY TERMS. By Charles Duffy and Henry Pettit. 
(iii++111 pages, $2.00. Denver: University of Denver Press, 1951.) 


Dictionaries of literary terms are almost as numerous as the people who need 
to consult them. Unfortunately, most of them exist as glossaries or sections of 
larger, more comprehensive books of criticism or as unwieldy tomes fit rather 
for the reference shelves than for the hands of busy students. Even the peren- 
nial Thrall and Hibbard’s A Handbook to Literature has more weight than 
most people like to carry. Professors Duffy and Pettit, of the Universities of 
Akron and Colorado respectively, have therefore given us a welcome addition 
to the already existing texts in A Dictionary of Literary Terms. 

This book is slim (one hundred eleven pages) and light enough to accompany 
one to class or lecture hall, and yet it carefully and succinctly defines over 
four hundred terms, from abstract, through aposiopesis, hypallage, palinode, 
to zeugma. Lest one feel that the book deals only with the recondite, let me 
hasten to add that the more familiar terms—those which most of us think 
we know well enough until we try to define them — are all here. In most 
instances, words, lines of poetry, and even whole poems help clarify definitions; 
and where such examples are impracticable, as in explanations of terms like 
allegory or picaresque novel, familiar titles are supplied. There are numerous 
cross-references: the reader, having learned that a fable is a “short, simple 
story, frequently told about animals and often embodying a moral truth,” is 
advised to see allegory, anecdote, bestiary, folklore, legend, myth, narration, 
parable, and tale. For the person needing texts that give more detailed treat- 
ments of the terms listed by Professors Duffy and Pettit, there is a bibliography 
of fourteen works that should do the job. It would he difficult to find a better 
little book of its kind than A Dictionary of Literary Terms. 


University of Utah Henry J. WEBB 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


THE OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL — NOTES ON STAGING SHAKESPEARE — 
DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANCE, STANFORD — DENVER UNIVERSITY’s THEATRE SCHOOL — 
CoLorADO COLLEGE PLAYERS 


Conducted by 
JAMES SANDOE 


Dress rehearsals are in course as | 
write: Lear tonight, Measure for Meas- 
ure last night, Twelfth Night the eve- 
ning before that and Henry IV, Part 2 
tomorrow. Which is to say that I write 
from Ashland, Oregon, in late July 
and out of the hurly-burly which pre- 
pares for the opening on August 1 of 
the eleventh annual season of the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival As- 
sociation. 

The young company gathered this 
year from wider stretches of this 
country than usual, and among its 
members is one young English actor 
whose capacities brought him to Stan- 
ford University last year as a junior 
artist-in-residence. 

Tryouts preceded the beginning of 
rehearsals on June 19 and the four 
plays have been rehearsed together 
(the comedy and the melodrama on 
alternate afternoons, the tragedy and 
the historic on alternate evenings, six 
days a week) until now. On Monday 
Twelfth Night had both afternoon 
(run-through) and evening (dress) to 
itself and its fellows are succeeding it 
night by night through a double round 
of rehearsals in the order of the rep- 
ertoire which will succeed them from 
August 1 through August 25, seven 
nights a week (with a daily run- 
through by way of refresher). 

This catalogue of mechanics will ex- 
plain to some extent why my wits have 
been preoccupied with Shakespeare 


and the knots of production rather 
than with matters at large and it may 
justify to some extent the probable 
concentration of the lines that follow. 

Barren of books and with a brain 
like a sieve, no date I may mention 
ought to be accepted with assurance: 
But it must have been somewhere 
about 1889 that William Poel made 
his first endeavor (in the London of 
Irving and Beerbohm Tree) to put 
Shakespeare’s plays on a stage arranged 
(as nearly as Poel could decipher hints 
and rumors) as his own stage had 
been. 

Now Beerbohm Tree was probably 
the flood of a tide ready to recede 
and certainly other stage designers and 
producers were involved in the retreat 
from painted if ponderous realism for 
which Tree is most lividly remem- 
bered. Certainly too, Poel’s experi- 
ment was regarded as academic (ex- 
cept by so perceptive a critic as Ber- 
nard Shaw) but no man seems to 
deserve more from a rather fuzzy rec- 
ord of stage history than this worthy 
pioner. 

Most contemporary playgoers have 
indeed not seen Shakespeare-after-Tree 
at all or recall it from fairly dusty 
corners of recollection. Nearly all of 
us are used rather to the latter-day 
“unit” setting which, by various art- 
ful dodges, manages to convey Verona 
streets, tombs, houses and a segment 
of Mantua (say) in a single formal set- 
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ting, portions of which, altered in one 
way or another, are acceptable as 
whatever the play may suggest. 

This sort of ingenuity has greatly 
simplified the staging of Shakespeare 
and has speeded it to a point at which 
the plays are visible with fewer cuts 
than most other stages have seen in 
something like three hundred years. 

But ingenuity has rarely carried it- 
self as far as it has been pressed at 
Ashland, where cuts are infrequent 
and where the stage itself has been 
planed to a Global simplicity which, 
by felicitous chance, is approximately 
the sort of thing the Chorus in 
Henry V is apologizing for as the play 
begins. 

The apology in Henry V is not en- 
tirely convincing since the Globe was 
then the newest playhouse in London 
and, presumably, the most up-to-date, 
just as its company appears to have 
been the most popular. In his film, 
Sir Laurence Olivier represented the 
Globe for certain picturesque and 
comic values which ought to have 
had the advantage of fixing it in most 
playgoers’ minds as a stage at once 
fluid and intimate to a degree not 
common in any latter-day theatre ex- 
cept perhaps the “penthouse” stage 
with its encircling audience. 

And so it is. The most difficult 
things to explain or to understand 
about Ashland and its Elizabethan 
stage are the immediacy and the pace 
of its productions. When you take 
intermissions, an inquirer asks, do you 
bring up house lights? How, another 
begs, can you possibly do Antony and 
Cleopatra with those few cuts, in two 
hours and twenty minutes? 

The answer is in part that at Ash- 
land they don’t stop at all but play 
the play very much as a film plays 
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itself out in lap-dissolves and se- 
quences which melt by this device 
or another—one into another, from 
first to last. Audiences (whom I am 
more inclined to loathe than like: 
Who, after all, are these oafs who 
bustle in fresh upon six weeks’ work in 
a rather special sort and then summon 
up impudence enough to say they do 
or do not like what they see?)—audi- 
ences are flexible still in spite of our 
tradition of realism and the dominance 
of the box-setting with crystal chande- 
liers. It is rather the critics who 
burbled over Our Town when it 
turned up, they said, “without any 
setting at all.” I have yet to discover 
an electrician who can manage an 
effect to equal Horatio’s stage lighting: 


But look, the morn, in russet mantle 
clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high east- 
ward hill, 


while audiences at Ashland, having 
seen Antony leave Cleopatra on the 
unaltered and unalterable stage of that 
theatre, accept his return to the same 
spot as Pompey’s galley or Caesar’s 
house in Rome without any more diffi- 
culty than breathing requires of a stal- 
wart. 

For at Ashland has been committed 
the ultimate ingenuity: simplicity, in 
a return to the platform stage which 
by being no place can be any place 
and, in the course of its annual rep- 
ertoire, becomes ancient Britain, over- 
blown Vienna, the England of Falstaff 
(country and city and court) and 
Illyria. 

A greater and graver simplicity lies 
in the conviction, rife at Ashland, that 
Shakespeare happened to be a play- 
wright first of all (the record is fairly 
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clear) and one whose ambiguities war- 
rant more work than a pencilled cut- 
ting in the text or a footnote accessible 
only in the study. 

I will not (and least of all after a 
first dress rehearsal of Measure for 
Measure, that abominable. conundrum 
of a text) argue that Shakespeare’s 
plays are done impeccably at Ashland. 
Actors are not infallible and if they 
were, directors can never dare stop 
learning, and if they could a text like 
that of Measure would still present 
some sets of enigmas. 

But the Ashland experiment, year 
by year, seems to me an experience 
for actors, directors as for auditors, 
quite as rich as it is rare. Perhaps 
there will be occasion later this year 
to offer a fuller report on this sum- 
mer’s repertoire. Meanwhile, plays for 
the 1952 season have been chosen and 
audiences in Southern Oregon next 
year (and the increasing numbers of 
playgoers who come from far wider 
reaches) will be able to see Henry V, 
Julius Caesar, Much Ado About Noth- 
ing and The Tempest. For information 
about either season direct inquiries to 
The Oregon Shakespearean Festival 
Association, Ashland, Oregon. 

* * * 


The annual festival of opera at Cen- 
tral City, Colorado, received wide at- 
tention in the nation’s press this year 
as before. Performances of Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet shared place with a 
revival of last year’s Don Pasquale and 
a brisk double bill, one half of which 
introduced Miss Eleanor Steber in 
stays as Gian Carlo Menotti’s Amelia 
bound for the ball. Report speaks ex- 
ceedingly well for the freshness of 
Romeo and Juliet, less warmly of the 
excessive freshness of Amelia. 

* * * 
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Bruce Granger of the faculty of the 
University of Denver has supplied me 
with this retrospect of the six produc- 
tions of the university’s Theatre School 
which has grown to its present stature 
under the able guidance of Campton 
Bell. 

The season opened with Girau- 
doux’s Madwoman of Chaillot, which, 
“despite weaknesses in direction (was) 
an enlightened production, the best in 
the series to date.” This was succeeded 
by Pursuit of Happiness, the celebrated 
bundling comedy by Lawrence Lang- 
ner and Armina Marshall. Mr. and 
Mrs. Langner have this spring and 
summer been visible as spirits fired 
with a zeal to bring Shakespeare to 
the American public — a thing their 
Theatre Guild has been little inclined 
to do through its long history — in 
establishing The American Shakes- ° 
peare Theatre and Academy of Con- 
necticut. 

The other plays in the Denver sea- 
son were diverse but largely recent 
Broadway successes too: Goodbye, My 
Fancy (“I get sick of warmed-up 
Broadway fare and wish that uni- 
versity groups in general would try 
the more ambitious”), Home of the 
Brave, My Heart’s in the Highlands 
and, by way of revival, Anna Cora 
Mowatt’s Fashion, a play which Mo- 
liére wrote rather better a couple of 
centuries earlier. 

The more experimental workshop 
group at Denver University produced 
during the same time hour-long ver- 
sions of The Little Clay Cart, Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone and The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals, while the chil- 
dren’s drama workshop staged a pro- 
duction of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
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Lewis Knapp adds this note from 
Colorado Springs: The Colorado Col- 
lege Players in May produced Chris- 
topher Morley’s Good Theatre and 
Moliére’s Imaginary Invalid, a double 
bill preceded by a discussion of the 
nature of humor. This sort of bold 
mixture is rarer than it might be and 
Mr. Knapp’s assurance that it was a 
“good show” might encourage explora- 
tion of something in this sort by other 
college or community groups. It might, 
too, afford a means of encouraging the 
production of a good many good plays 
which are in themselves not long 
enough to fill a conventional evening 
in the theatre: The Yorkshire Tragedy, 
A Phoenix Too Frequent, the first act 
of The Last Mile (self-contained and 
stunning), Moliére’s Precieuses and in- 


deed a hundred others. 


* + & 


Dramatists’ Alliance, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, celebrated its fifteenth birthday 
on July 26. From its brochure on that 
occasion we transcribe the following 
remarks: 


Drama is the art nearest life, but a printed 
play is no more than its skeletal structure; this 
becomes drama only in production. The activi- 
ties of Dramatists’ Alliance began on that 
basis in 1935-36, during a special summer 
schedule at Stanford University, designed to 
vitalize the classics. To show the universal 
language of the stage, an ancient and a mod- 
ern play on a common theme were analyzed 
in classes and produced authentically in alter- 
nating performances; and a national competi- 
tion was announced for full length drama, 
historical or modern, in verse form. 

Named in honor of a Stanford graduate, 
Maxwell Anderson, this first award was won 
by Florette Henri of New York for a vivid 
Tudor play, Surrey. .. . By 1940 other awards 
had been added at the demand of playwrights 
dealing in other forms, and since then hun- 
dreds of plays have been read and judged 
annually. 
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In its first years Dramatists’ Alliance was 
an agency of the University on special budget, 
with clerical assistance granted by the federal 
NYA. With this aid, there developed a lively 
arrangement of symposia, exhibits, lectures by 
theatre authorities, with publications of curiosa 
in stage history and practice; the standard 
plays were produced with illustrated histori- 
cal programs, and in a final Assembly Week, 
contest awards were announced and winning 
plays presented. . . . In the war years the 
original directors and a few friends in theatre 
closed ranks and economized. . . . The Alli- 
ance survived. There has not been a season 
without production. .. . 

The purpose of Dramatists’ Alliance is to 
stimulate good theatre: to find new play- 
wrights, shape their work by criticism, and 
bring them to eager audiences. Awards are 
given for six forms, offered in alternating 
groups of three, to allow writers a range of 
types or reasonable time for steady work in 
one field. In the even years the contests cover: 

The Maxwell Anderson Award for verse 
drama of strong quality (not masques or 
libretti) in full length or one act. 

The Miles McKinnon Anderson Award for 
full length plays, either comic or tragic, on 
American life and character. 

The Stephen Vincent Benet Award for half- 
hour plays suiting the requirements of radio 
or television. 

The alternating group for the odd years is: 

The Thomas Wood Stevens Award for 
serious drama of full length, in verse or prose. 

The Etherege Award for full length comedy 
in any degree, from farce to the comedy of 
manners. 

The Raymond MacDonald Award for one- 
act plays. 

For the long plays and the difficult poetic 
form the award is $100 and recommendation 
to producing and publishing units; for the 
short forms the award is $50 and recommend- 
ation. 


For full information about the 
Alliance program (its four classifica- 
tions of membership, annual announce- 
ments, bulletin, special publications, 
assembly, festival series) those inter- 
ested may address simply: Dramatists’ 
Alliance, Stanford, California. 




















NOTES AND QUERIES 


AN Earty GERMAN History 


Recently I had an opportunity to read and examine an early German “com- 
pendium” of history. As far as could be ascertained few, if any, other copies 
of this highly interesting volume still exist. In size, form and treatment of 
content this little book has all the earmarks of its modern counterparts as they 
are found in practically every field of learning. 

The first page bears the full title: compendium. Vorstellung/der alten 
Romischen/und neuen Teutschen Historie/Worinnen Das Auff und Abnehmen 
solcher Reiche/mit deren Hauptveranderungen und Begebenheiten/kiirzlich 
gezeiget/und mit dazu noéthigen Raisonnements erleutert werden. Verfertiget 
von Wolffgang Adam Gebhardt. Hamburg/bei Benjamin Schillern im Dohm/ 
Anno 1603. (Compendium. Presentation of the old Roman and new German 
history/in it the rise and fall of empires with their chief changes and events 
are briefly shown and explained.) 

The second page contains a lengthy dedication to Professors Samuel Strychen 
and Johann Buddeo, both of the University of Halle. Timidly our author 
approaches these two men with his “shortcut history” in the hope that they 
will graciously approve of it. 

In a cleverly written “advertissement” Gebhard supports and recommends 
his compendium. No one, he assures us, would deny that the study of history 
is “miihsahlig und weitleufig/zugleich aber auch sehr nothwendig und sehr 
niltzlich” (toilsome, copious, necessary and useful). Because of this toilsome- 
ness and copiousness involved in the study of history the author concludes 
that few people will attempt to explore this field unless means and ways 
are found to encourage and facilitate such study. In his opinion “bequeme 
Compendia” (convenient compendiums) are the answer. As it seems, many 
of our contemporary educators are in full agreement with Mr. Gebhard. 
Every branch of learning nowadays is well supplied with highly advertised 
“bequeme Compendia,” with shortcuts guaranteed to lead the student “effort- 
less” and “painless” to his goal. Almost daily we hear of books with titles 
such as “Learning Chemistry the easy way,” “Spanish in five hours,” “German 
Literature in questions and answers,” “English Grammar on one sheet,” “Be 
your own music teacher,” etc. The spirit of these desperate efforts to attract 
students was recently well illustrated in the advertisement of a Washington 
newspaper. It read: “Learning while you sleep.” 

Gebhard recommends his own compendium exclusively to “noble youth 
and other gentlemen” for whom it seems “impractikabel” to undertake a 
thorough, comprehensive study of the subject. Since books at his time were 
still comparatively rare and high in price his catering to the rich is under- 
standable. He hardly could have known that he had set the model for a 
still flourishing trade and custom. Up to the present day money can facilitate 
and beautify the road through academic studies. This is especially true of 
European countries. Germany and France, for example, are known for their 
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many “shortcut” institutions which are run by highly learned former university 
professors. The German “Doktorvermittlung” still does a world-wide business, 
Here money can buy complete bibliographies for specific dissertations, whole 
dissertations and even hypothetical defenses of the theses. Former university 
specialists handle these affairs efficiently for anyone who can pay the price. 
Numerous so-called “Miihlen” (mills) are still found throughout Germany. 
In these institutions again former university professors specialize in preparing 
candidates for written and oral examinations with the help of carefully prepared 
compendia, outlines, etc. These men know all the tricks and answers and 
practically guarantee success to a paying customer. Similar schools and practices 
are found in almost every other country. 

After the lengthy “advertissement” follows a tremendous table of contents 
entitled “Content of the Roman and German history.” This table contains 
449 individual topics which are briefly discussed in question and answer form. 
The first item reads: What is history? History is a science and true story of such 
events which actually happened and the knowledge of which is essential and 
useful in our ordinary life. The next one reads: How is history divided? History 
either deals with divine and spiritual or with political things or actions, or it 
describes natural things or is concerned with the scholars. Therefore the follow- 
ing divisions: Historie in Ecclesiasticam, Civilem, Naturalem und Literarium. 

The most important allied fields essential for the successful study of history 
are, in the author’s words, “Geographie, Chronologie, Genealogie, die Medaillen 
und Numismata, die Heraldique.” From the “Historia Sacra” the most im- 
portant “Epochae” are the creation of the world 1656 years before: the Flood 
and the birth of Christ in the year 3984. The most important “Epochae” from 
the profane history are: “Epocha Olympiadica, Epocha urbis Romae conditae, 
Epocha Juliana, Epocha Hyspanica, Epocha Nabonaffarea, Epocha Selauci- 
darum,” etc. 

Immense space is devoted to the Numismatibus or medals. Medals are of 
the greatest significance in history. They record for posterity the names of 
emperors, kings and other great persons. They document the names and 
important events of countries and of cities. Three important factors must be 
considered in dealing with the medals: 1) the material, form, size and age; 
2) images, figures, inscriptions, legends and symbols; 3) the method of detecting 
the true among the false medals. Gold medals were invented by the “Lydiern.” 
Silver medals were already used in Abraham’s time. 

After discussing medals the author describes the story of four great empires: 
“das Medische oder Persische, das Griechische und das Romische.” 

Throughout the book the author merely describes and tells a story. Evaluation 
and analysis of certain movements seldom is attempted. Interpretation of past 
historical periods in the light of contemporary experience is also missing. In 
this our author is not alone. Many later and even modern histories are often 
nothing more than dry and dull compilations of dates and facts and names. 
The book concludes with a “Series Imperatorum Romanorum.” 


eu Wiruam F. AMANN 
Rutgers University 
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A REGIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By JANET RAWSON and Mary JAYNE CALLAS 


Books 

American Pioneer Trails Association, Mormon 
Trail (New York: American Pioneer Trail 
Association, n.d. $1.75). 

Bach, Marcus, Faith and My Friends (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1951, $3.00). Chapter 
on the Mormons. 

Bleeker, S., Apache Indians (New York: Mor- 
row, 1951. $2.00). 

Brooks, Juanita, Mountain Meadows Massacre 
(California: Stanford University Press, 1950. 
$5.00). 

Corle, Edwin, Story of the Grand Canyon 
(New York: Duell, 1951. $3.75). 

Cowman, L. B., Mountain Trailways for Youth 
(New York: Cowman, n.d. $1.75). 

Day, A. G., Sky Clears (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1951. $3.00). 

Eccles, Marriner S., Beckoning Frontiers (New 
York: Knopf, 1951. $5.00). 

Ewan, Joseph, Rocky Mountain Naturalists 
(Denver: University of Denver Press, n.d. 
$5.00). 

Kauffman, H. J., Early American Copper, Tin 
and Brass (New York: McBride, 1950. 
$5.00). 

Look, A., In My Back Yard (Denver: Uni- 
versity of Denver Press, 1951. $4.00). 

Martin, F. G., Nine Tales of Coyote (Toronto: 
Musson, 1950. $2.50). 

McSpadden, J. W., Indian Heroes (New York: 
Crowell, n.d. $2.50). 

Williams, Albert N., The Water and the 
Power (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1951. $4.00). 

Williams, J. R., Cowboys Out Our Way (New 
York: Scribner, 1951. $2.00). 

Wyllys, R. K., Arizona, The History of a Fron- 
tier State (Phoenix, Arizona: Hobson and 
Herr., 1950. $15.00). 


PERIODICALS AND BULLETINS 


Archaeology 

“Table Top Archaeology; Experiment Con- 
ducted at the University of Utah in Archae- 
ological Methods,” by J. D. Jennings. Illus- 
trated Archaeology, III (September-Decem- 
ber, 1950), 175-8. 
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Biography 

“Brigham Young—A Builder of the West,” 
by Alben W. Barkley. Improvement Era 
(January, 1951), 29. 

“Brigham Young—Portrait.” Life (April 23, 
1951), 127. 

“B.Y.U. President Ernest L. Wilkinson,” by 
Dr. Harold Glen Clark. Improvement Era 
(January, 1951), 22-23. 

“Dr. Louis L. Madsen, Eighth President of the 
Utah State Agricultural College,” by Ira 
Neibaur Hayward. Improvement Era (Feb- 
ruary, 1951), 94-95. 

“Joseph Smith—Portrait.” Life (April 23, 
1951), 127. 

“Obituary,” for Carl Ferdinand Eyring. School 
and Society (January 13, 1951), 30. 

“Obituary,” for Lucy Gates. Musical America 
(May, 1951), 24. 

“Obituary,” for George Albert Smith. News- 
week (April 16, 1951), 69. 

“Wilford Woodruff—Portrait.” Life (April 23, 
1951), 128. 


Description 

“Fiesta in Tucson.” Newsweek, XXXVII 
(April 16, 1951), 64. 

“Sky Islands of Arizona,” by W. F. Heald. 
Natural History (February, 1951), 56-63. 

“Spectrum on Wings,” by Lloyd M. Martin. 
Arizona Highways (April, 1951), 4-11. 

“Spring Comes to Jackson Hole,” by G. V. 
Sharritt. Nature Magazine (April, 1951), 
187-189. 

“Spring Magic in the Desert,” by Joyce Rock- 
wood Muench. Arizona Highways (Febru- 
ary, 1951), 16-27. 

“Verde Valley,” by Allen C. Reed. Arizona 
Highways (March, 1951), 16-27. 


Education 

“B.Y.U. Fieldhouse, a Monument to the 
United Effort of a Million People.” Improve- 
ment Era (February, 1951), 91. 

“Colorado Days.” Life (May 28, 1951), 114- 
116. 

“Conversation on the College Lawn.” Life 
(May 14, 1951), 105-106. 
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“Education to Leeward.” Newsweek (March 
12, 1951), 84. 

“General Aptitude Test Battery Patterns for 
College Areas.” Occupations (April, 1951), 
518-526. 

“Industrial Arts at Cheyenne.” National Edu- 
cation Association, Journal. (February, 
1951), 120-122. 

“It’s Democratic and Effective at Ogden 
High,” by E. Kenneth Mills. Utah Educa- 
tion Review (May, 1951), 18-19. 

“Leaders Are Made.” National Education 
Association, Journal. (January, 1951), 27. 

“Loyalty Oath of Teachers in Colorado.” 
Nation (May 5, 1951), 407. 

“Pioneer University,” by J. C. Moffitt. School 
and Society LXXII (December, 1950), 389- 
91. 


“Planning and Evaluation Are Continuous, 
Big Goose School, Wyoming.” National 
Education Association, Journal. (April, 
1951), 259. 


“Provo Plans Its Halloween,” by J. Schofield. 
American Association Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation Journal XXI (1950), 
455. 


“Students Appreciate Apartment Dormitory at 
B.A.C., Utah,” by S. Esplin. Journal of 
Home Economics (March, 1951), 204. 


“Teacher Status is Subject of U.E.A. Study,” 
by Gale W. Rose. Utah Education Review 
(May, 1951), 20-21. 


“Technical Addition to the Tucson Senior 
School,” by R. D. Morrow. Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education (March, 1951), 
111-114. 


“They Don’t Quit School in Denver,” by B. 
Clark. Parents Magazine (February, 1951), 
31. 


“Third Annual Tour by Utah Young Farm- 
ers,” by Fred Cornaby. Agriculture Educa- 
tion Magazine XXIII (January, 1951), 155. 


“Utah’s Amendments,” National Educational 
Association Journal XL (February, 1950), 
131. 


“What is Back of the Art of the Individual?” 
by Delbert W. Smedley. School Arts (June, 
1951), 331-332. 


“Working to Understand Others.” Symposium. 
Childhood Education XXVII (December, 
1950), 166-72. 
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Folklore 


“Traditional Ballads from Utah,” by Lester A. 
Hubbard and Leroy J. Robertson. Journal of 
American Folklore (January-March, 1951), 
37-53. 


Geology 

“Where Lava Dammed the Colorado,” by 
P. Ferry. Natural History (April, 1951), 
168-176. 


History 

“Cheyenne, Wyoming—Cities of America,” by 
L. Nordyke. Saturday Evening Post (June 2, 
1951), 32-33. 


Indians 

“Chiricahua Country,” by Weldon F. Heald. 
Arizona Highways (April, 1951), 40-43. 

“Cochise, Greatest of the Apaches,” by E. 
Arnold. Reader’s Digest (April, 1951), 69- 
72. 

“Indians of the Southwest.” School Arts (May, 
1951), 299. 

“Navajos Go into Uranium Business in Ari- 
zona.” Life (June 4, 1951), 61-65. 

“Non-Puebloan Tribes,” by Charlie R. Steen. 
Arizona Highways (May, 1951), 40-43. 

“Pageant of the Pueblos,” by Dale S. King. 
Arizona Highways (May, 1951), 6-35. 

“Pueblo Indians of Historic Times,” by Erik 
K. Reed. Arizona Highways (May, 1951), 
36-39. 

“Yuta Indians Before 1680,” by S. Lyman 
Tyler. Western Humanities Review (Spring, 


1951), 153-164. 


Industry 


“When Steel Comes to Town,” by Richard 
Cheney. Steelways (May, 1951). 


Libraries 

“Denver Public Library,” by Malcolm Glenn 
Wyer. Library Journal (June 1, 1951), 933. 

“Denver Public Library’s Users Hail Easy Re- 
turn of Books,” by J. R. Eastlick. Library 
Journal (March 15, 1951), 545-546. 

“Wild County’s Third Card,” by M. McNally. 
Library Journal (March 15, 1951), 536. 


Literary Contributions 


“Red, Food of Birds,” by Brewster Ghiselin. 
Poetry (February, 1951), 254-255. 
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Mining 
“Uranium; It Awakens Sleepy Parts of Utah.” 
Business Week (June 2, 1951), 78-80. 


Mormons and Mormonism 

“Brigham Young’s Baby — Zion Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution.” Newsweek (June 25, 
1951), 66. 

“David O. McKay Becomes Ninth President 
of the Church.” Improvement Era (May, 
1951), 324-325. 

‘David O. McKay—Portrait of a President,” 
by Richard L. Evans. Improvement Era 
(June, 1951), 400-403. 

“George Albert Smith—A Prophet Goes 
Home,” by John D. Giles. Improvement Era 
(May, 1951), 320-323. 

“Mormon McKay.” Newsweek (April 16, 
1951), 92. 

“Mormon Money,” by McGarry Sheridan. 
Bibliograph F. Numismatist LXII (Septem- 
ber-December, 1950), 591. 

“Mormons Change Leaders.” Life (April 23, 
1951), 121-122. 

“Mormons New Leader.” Scholastic (April 
18, 1951), 10. 

“Passing of a Saint.” Time (April 16, 1951), 
65. 

“Pioneer Fortifications,” by Wm. R. Palmer. 
Improvement Era (March, 1951), 148-150. 
“President George Albert Smith — The First 
Presidency.” Children’s Friend (June, 1951). 
“Tributes Paid President George Albert 
Smith,” by Doyle L. Green. Improvement 

Era (June, 1951), 404-405. 


National Parks 

“Bear Individualists of Yellowstone Park,” by 
T. H. McKee and R. H. Wylie. Nature 
Magazine (May, 1951), 245-247. 

“Dams for Dinosaur,” by J. H. Baker. Audu- 
bon Magazine (January, 1951), 58. 

“Grand Canyon of the Colorado,” Natural 
History (January, 1951), 30. 


“Winter in Yellowstone Park.” Life (February 
5, 1951), 66-72. 


Reclamation 
“Conservation Looks to the Future,” by Helen 
C. Payne. Relief Society Magazine (June, 
1951), 411-414. 
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“Extra Arid Arizona.” Newsweek (April 2, 
1951), 68-69. 

“Giles—the Town the ‘Dirty Devil’ Took,” 
by C. W. McCullough. Improvement Era 
(January, 1951), 26-27. 

“Big Dam in a Big Pit,” by R. L. Neuberger. 
Nation (March 24, 1951), 272-274. 

“Noisy Minority.” Nature Magazine (April, 
1951), 201. 

“Marble Canyon Damsite,” by Allen C. Reed. 
Arizona Highways (March, 1951), 28-35. 
“Morelas—The Dam That Friendship Built,” 
by Sam A. Siciliano. Arizona Highways 

(February, 1951), 28-31. 


Sociology 

“Community and Crusade Against Crutches,” 
by Roger O’Mara. Arizona Highways (Feb- 
ruary, 1951), 10-15. 


MASTERS’ THESES 


Unpublished theses in social studies and the 
humanities completed summer, 1950, and 
filed at the University of Utah. They may 
be obtained through inter-library loan from 
the University. 


Art 


Erickson, Frank, “A Landscape of Mount 
Olympus.” 

Kesler, Bonnie Catherine Adams, “Utah Pio- 
neer Homes: Interior Decoration and Pio- 
neer Objects.” 

Woolf, Alice Bartlett, “A Discussion of the 
Preparation and Execution of a Children’s 
Book Entitled ‘About Me, the Cherry 
Tree.’ ” 


Educational Administration 


Allen, Merle Ekins, “Selection and Guidance 
of Prospective Public School Teachers in 
Utah’s Institutions of Higher Learning.” 


Hammel, Lee Sayre, “The Status of Geography 
Instruction in the Secondary Schools of 
Utah.” 

Hill, Ralph Frisby, “The Status of Audio- 
Visual Education in the Davis School Dis- 
trict with Recommendations for Improve- 
ment.” 

Hilton, Lynn Mathers, “A Follow-up Study of 
Teachers Educated at the University of 
Utah.” 
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Martin, Paul Andrew, “A Follow-up Study of 
the Drop-outs from Ogden High School and 
Their Later-Life Adjustments.” 


Educational Psychology 


Walton, Emma Elveda, “The Correction of 
Remedial Health Defects in Children of the 
Granite School District.” 


History 


Cole, Gordon, “Peter Maughan, Cache Valley 
Pioneer.” 


Physical Education 


Lally, Robert Charles, “The Life and Educa- 
« tional Contributions of Charlotte Stewart.” 
Political Science 


Rigby, Kathryn Joan, “Planning in Utah Local 
Government.” 


Sheehan, Pat, “Judicial Review of Orders and 
Decisions of the Public Service Commission 
of the State of Utah.” 


Psychology 


Gordon, Oakley Junior, “A Factor Analysis 
of Aptitude, Achievement, and Studiousness 
Scores of 233 University Freshmen.” 


Klinger, Karl Cardon, “Some Environmental 
Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency in Salt 
Lake City.” 
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Secondary Education 


Flandro, Royce Pendleton, “The Development 
of a Public School Camp in Provo, Utah.” 


Social Education 


Henegar, Afton Rossiter, “Education for Hos- 
pitalized Children in Salt Lake City.” 


Social Work 


Heaps, Marion Berns, “Factors Contributing to 
Veterans Discontinuing Treatment at a 
Mental Hygiene Clinic.” 


Tatton, Donald Fred, “Attitudes of Four 
Groups of Parents in the Salt Lake Area 
toward the Utah State Industrial School.” 

Sagers,: Paul Smith, “Factors in Boarding- 
Home Placement.” 


Winget, Sherral E., “Success and Failure of 
Recent Utah Probationers.” 


Wright, Eugene Dewey, “Success and Failure 
of Recent Utah Parolees.” 


Sociology 


Gleason, Herbert Lester, “The Salt Lake City 
Police Department, 1851-1949.” 


Maruyama, Takuya, “Factors Involved in the 
Determination of the Changing Size of 
Selected Japanese Families in Salt Lake City 
through Three Generations.” 


Smith, Ray Donald, “Volunteer Scout Leader- 
ship in the Salt Lake Council.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


RAYMOND ENGLISH, Associate Professor of Political Science, Kenyon College. 
Author of The Pursuit of Purpose (London, 1947). 


Doris BENARDETE, Professor of English, Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colorado. 


Marjorie M. KIMMERLE, Associate Professor of English, University of Colorado, 
and Chairman, Committee on Rocky Mountain Linguistic Atlas, 


RAVEN I. McDavip, JR., AND ViRGINIA GLENN McDavip, Associated with the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada. 


HERBERT L. KLEINFIELD, Doctoral Candidate, History of American Civilization, 
Harvard University. 


BerNicE Ubick, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Colorado. 


Francis Wo Lie, Chairman, Department of English, University of Colorado. 


Jack H. Apamson, Captain, U.S.A.F., in Japan on leave from the Department 
of English, University of Utah. 


CLINTON F. Larson, Assistant Professor of English, Brigham Young University. 


J. S. Moopey, Free-Lance Writer, Sanger, California. 


Announcing 





The Second Annual 


WARSHAW AWARD 


in the 
HUMANITIES 


TO ENCOURAGE THOUGHTFUL ANALYSIS OF THE ROLE OF THE HUMANITIES 
IN EDUCATION AND LIFE AND TO STIMULATE CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


* 


The Award for 1951-52 


will be made for the essay or article, not previously published, judged 
most significant in its treatment of the problems which confront the 
humanities and which best suggests means by which the humanities 
may be made more effective in human affairs. 


By the “humanities” is meant those studies and those arts specifically 
devoted to the sympathetic understanding and enhancement of the 
humane values: literature, philosophy, anthropology, history, religion, 
and the fine arts—painting, architecture, sculpture, music, theater. 


Terms of the Award 


provide a cash prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for the winning 
manuscript and require permission from the author for its publication 
in The Western Humanities Review. Closing date of this first of what 
is intended to become an annual award is March 31, 1952. Announce- 
ment of the winning manuscript will be made by June Ist. 


* 


Address Communications to 


THE UTAH HUMANITIES RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


101 Lrprary, UNiversiry oF UTAH SALT Lake City 1, UTAH 





